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PREFACE. 



The work now offered to the public consists of an 
attempt to show, that the leading theories of Geology, 
as at present taught by its Professors, are fundament- 
ally erroneous. 

The proo& on which the Author rests this state- 
ment are certam appearances which the earth's strata 
aniyersally present, so feu: as they have been hitherto 
es^lored. 

Whatever amount of weight the decision of the 
sdentific world may attach to these arguments, they 
must at least be allowed the merit of originality. And 
whether the reader chooses to adopt the inferences of 
the Author or not, the facts from which they are 
deduced, at least demand, what they have never yet 
reodved, a fair explanation at the hands of the Pro- 
fiassors of Geology. 

Although the book assumes the form of a reply to 
the lamented Hugh Miller's *' Testimony ol ^k^ 
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Rocks," it may be proper to state that, with the 
exception of a few pages, it was prepared for the press 
before that work was published. It is, in fact, the 
result of years of anxious thought and labour. 

It only remains to add, that the writer felt no small 
degree of reluctance to attack a work which had left 
the press under such melancholy circumstances as that 
of the late Hugh Miller. But the cause of truth was 
too important in his estimation, to allow him to shrink 
from the contest He begs, however, in common with 
the whole civilized world, to render his humble but 
hearty testimony to the abilities and merits of 
that extraordinary man ; and to unite most cordially 
in the deep sympathy which his untimely death has 
called forth from all classes of society. 
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CHAPTER I. 

EXPLODED THEOEIES. 

The recent work of the lamented Hugh Miller is largely 
occupied with one of the most deeply-interesting questions 
of the present day: — How can the facts of geology be 
reconciled with the teachings of Scripture? Geologists 
hold it as one of the most indubitable truths, that the 
world we inhabit existed for untold ages before man was 
created. The Mosaic narrative of the creation represents 
the globe and man as of contemporaneous origin. How is 
it possible to bring the facts of science into harmony with 
the inspired record ? 

The first scheme of reconciliation, according to Hugh 
Miller, was that originally proposed by the celebrated 
Dr. Chalmers, in 1 804, at that time " an obscure young 
man, characterized in the small circle in which he moved 
by the ardour of his temperament, and the breadth and 
originality of his views, but not yet distinguished in the 
science or literature of his country, and of comparatively 
Kttle weight in the theological field." The essential 
features of this scheme, which was more elaborately 
exhibited in 1814, in a " Review of Cuvier's Theory of the 
Earth," are as follows : — The first verse of Genesis reveals 

B 
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the great fact, that both the heavens and the earth were 
originally called into being out of nothing by the creative 
power of God. The second verse describes the state of 
our planet at the time when God began the work of 
reducing it to its present orderly condition — dark, chaotic, 
covered with water, and empty of both vegetable and 
animal life. The six days of creation are six literal days, 
during which all the present orders of plants and animals 
were brought into being. The chaos that preceded them 
was of indefinite extent, and may have been the wreck of a 
previous creation, which, in its turn, may have succeeded 
to a vast series of creations still more remote, such as 
geology now reveals. The Mosaic narrative is, therefore, 
occupied with the present heavens and earth, of which man 
is the central object. Its scope and aim do not require an 
account of any previous creations, which are not parts of 
the present order of things ; and the geologist may, there- 
fore, assume any series of creations antecedent to the six 
days of Moses which the facts of the science may demand. 

Although this scheme of reconciliation always appeared 
to us to do violence to the language of Moses, and to 
be opposed to other passages of Holy Writ, such as 
Exod. XX. 9 — 11, yet its possibility caused it to be early 
received by multitudes, and it has undoubtedly enjoyed 
great favour to the present day. But we are now told, 
that, although " perfectly adequate to bring the Mosaic 
narrative into harmony with what was known at the time 
of geologic history, it is found, in the opinion of many 
eminent geologists, to be no longer adequate. In order 
that it may stand, there must be proof of a universal 
catastrophe — a general extinction of animal and vegetable 
life — immediately preceding the present order of things; 
at least there must be no proof to the contrary, for the 
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narrative expressly informs us that when God began his 
six days' work " the earth was empty and void." But the 
facts of geology go to show, that man came quietly in, as 
the crowning work of a long series of creations, extending 
back immensely beyond six literal days. Between the 
cretaceous formations, which are the uppermost of the 
secondary, aud the lowermost beds of the tertiary, a wide 
gap exists, which no researches have thus far been able to 
fiU ; but, between the system of organized beings to which 
mau belongs, and the ages immediately preceding, no such 
break exists. On the contrary, we find remains of some 
plants and animab now inhabiting the earth in strata which 
are acknowledged to be pre-Adamic. As we go further 
and farther back, the proportion of these constantly 
diminishes, until the organic remains are all of species 
now extinct. Thus, as we travel backward, the present 
Older of creation gradually loses itself in one of a different 
character. If, on the contrary, we travel forward from 
the beginning of the tertiary series, the system of organized 
beings approaches, not abruptly, but by slow degrees, 
towards that which now exists. All along the line of this 
magnificent succession of creations, if we pause in the 
descending order at any one period, we find the species of 
that period partly peculiar, and partly overlapping the 
preceding and subsequent periods, until we reach the 
lowermost strata of the chalk formation, where, as akeady 
remarked, a great break occurs." * 

The testimony of Hugh Miller on this point is equally 
decisive. "It is a great fact," says he, "now fully 
established in the course of geological discovery, that 
between the plants which in the present time cover the 
earth, and the animab which inhabit it, and the animals 

* "BUdiotheca Sacra, and American Bibl. Bepos." Jan. 1857» p. 78. ' 
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and plaats of the later extinct creations, there occurred no 
break or blank ; but that, on the contrary, many of the 
existing organisms were contemporary during the morning 
of their being with many of the extinct ones during the 
evening of theirs. We know, further, that not a few of 
the shells which now live on our coasts, and several of 
even the wild animals which continue to survive amid our 
tracts of hill and forest, were in existence many ages ere 
the human age began. Instead of dating their beginning 
only a single natural day, or at most two natural days, in 
advance of man, they must have preceded him by many 
thousands of years. In fine, in consequence of that com- 
paratively recent extension of geological fact, in the 
direction of the later systems and formations, through 
which we are led to know that the present creation was 
not cut off abruptly from the preceding one, but that, on 
the contrary, it dovetailed into it at a thousand different 
points, we are led also to know that any scheme of recon- 
ciliation which would separate between the recent and the 
extinct existences, by a chaotic gulf of death and darkness, 
is a scheme which no longer meets the necessities of the case. 
Though perfectly adequate forty years ago, it has been 
greatly outgrown by the progress of geological discovery, 
and is, a^ I have said, adequate no longer."* And, 
further on, he adds : — " Prom the present time up to the 
times represented by the earliest Eocene formations of the 
tertiary division, day has succeeded day, and season fol- 
lowed season, and no chasm or hiatus — no age of general 
chaos, darkness, and death — ^has occurred to break the line 
of succession, or check the course of life. All the evidence 
runs counter to the supposition, that immediately before 
the appearance of man upon earth there existed a chaotic 
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period which separated the previous from the present 
creation. Up till the commencement of the Eocene ages, 
if even then, there was no such chaotic period, in at least 
what is now Britain and European continent : the per- 
sistency from a high antiquity of some of the existing races 
of, not only plants and shells, but of even some of the 
mammiferous animals, such as the badger, the goat, and 
the wild cat, prove there was not; and any scheme of 
reconciliation which takes such a period for granted, must 
be deemed as unsuited to the present state of geologic 
knowledge as any scheme would have been forty years ago 
which took it for granted that the writings of Moses do 
* ^ the antiquity of the globe ' " (p. 130). 

The extravagant scheme, first broached, we believe, by 
Dr. Fye Smith, steers clear of this difficulty. It was that 
eminent divine's peculiar theory, that the Mosaic narrative 
of the creation relates not to the earth generally, but to 
a limited portion of its surface, which he conceives to have 
been " a part of Asia lying between the Caucasian ridge, 
the Caspian Sea, and Tartary on the north, the Persian 
and Indian seas on the south, and the high mountain 
ridges which run at considerable distances on the eastern 
and western flanks." This monstrous theory has never, 
we think, met with much favour. Its prominent defects 
are forcibly pointed out by Hugh Miller, in his third 
lecture. "This scheme, by leaving to the geologist, in 
this country and elsewhere — save, mayhap, in some un- 
known Asiatic district — ^his unbroken series, certaialy does 
not conflict with the facts educed by geologic discovery. 
It virtually removes Scripture out of the field. I must 
confess, however, that on this, and on some other accounts? 
it has failed to satisfy me. I have stumbled, too, at the 
conception of a merely local and limited chaos, in which 
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the darkness would be so complete that when first pene- 
trated by the light, that penetration wonld be described as 
actually a mahing or creating of light ; and that, while life 
obtained all around its precincts, could yet be thoroughly 

void of Ufe Creation cannot take place without 

miracle; but it would be a strange reversal of all our 
previous conclusions on the subject should we have to 
hold that the dead dark blank out of which creation arose 

was miraculous also And yet, further, I am disposed, 

I must add, to look for a broader and more general meaning 
in that grand description of the creation of all things with 
which the Divine record so appropriately opens, than I 
could recognise it as forming, were I assured it referred 
to but one of many existing creations — a creation restricted 
to mayhap a few hundred square miles of countiy, and to 
mayhap a few scores of animals and plants." * 

If anything further were necessary to demolish this 
extravagant hypothesis, we would adduce the language of 
the fourth commandment, ''In six days the Lord made 
heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in them is." It is 
impossible to understand the words "heaven and earth, 
the sea, and all that in them is," of an insignificant part of 
the earth's surface, part of Central Asia, and of an incon- 
siderable part of " all that in them is " among organized 
beings. The theoiy must, therefore, be dismissed as 
utterly untenable. 

* ** Testimonj of the Bocks,** p. 133. 



CHAPTER n. 

HUGH MILLEB'S THEOKY OF BECONCILIATION. 

The late distingoislied geologist, whose theory we are now 
about to discuss, sets out with observing that each of the 
six days of creation, instead of being, as might naturally be 
supposed, literal days, were great periods of time. With 
reference to these periods he observes; — "The geologist 
in his attempts to collate the Divine with the geologic 
record has. only three of the six periods of creation to 
account for, — the period of plants, the period of great sea- 
monsters and creeping things, and the period of cattle and 
beasts of the earth. He is called on to question his systems 
and formations regarding the remains of these three great 
periods, and of these only. And, the question once fairly 
stated, what, I ask, is the reply P All geologists agree in 
holding that the vast geological scale naturally divides 
itself into three great parts. There are many lesser divi- 
sions — divisions into systems, formations, deposits, beds, 
strata : but the master divisions, in each of which we find 
a type of life so unlike that of the others, that even the 
unpractised eye can detect the difference, are simply 
three, the Paleozoic, or oldest fossiliferous division; the 
Secondary, or middle fossiliferous division ; and the Tertiary, 
or latest fosiliferous division." 

** In the first or Palceozoic division," says Mr. Miller, " we 
find corals, crustaceans, molluscs, fishes, and, in its later for- 
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mations, a few reptiles. But none of these classes of organ- 
isms give its leading character to the Palseozoic ; they do 
not constitute its prominent feature, or render it more 
remarkable as a scene of Hfe than any of the divisions 
which followed. That which chiefly distinguished the 
Palaeozoic from the Secondary and Tertiary periods was its 
gorgeous flora. It was emphatically the period of plants, 
— * of herbs yielding seed after their kind.' In no other 
age did the world ever witness such a flora : the youth of 
the earth was peculiarly a green and umbrageous youth — a 
youth of dusk and tangled forests, of huge pines and stately 
araucarians, of the reed-like calamite, the tall tree fern, 
the sculptured sigillaria, and the hirsute lepidodendron. 
The geologic evidence is so complete as to be patent to all, 
that the first great period of organized being was, as des- 
cribed in the Mosaic record, peculiarly a period of herbs 
and trees, * yielding seed after their kind.' 

" The middle great period of the geologist — that of the 
secondary division — possessed, like the earlier one, its 
herbs and plants, but they were of a greatly less luxuriant 
and conspicuous character than their predecessors, and no 
longer formed the prominent trait or feature of the crea- 
tion to which they belonged. The period had also its 
corals, its crustaceans, its moUuscs, its fishes, and in some 
one or two exceptional cases, its dwarf mammals. But the 
grand existences of the age — the existences in which it 
excelled every other creation, earlier or later, were its huge 
creeping things — its enormous monsters of the deep ; and, 
as shown by the impressions of their foot-prints stamped 
upon the rocks, its gigantic birds. It was peculiarly the 
age of egg-bearing animals — ^winged and wingless. Its 
wonderful whales—not, however, as now of the mamma- 
lian, but of the reptilian class — ^ichthyosaurs, plesiosaurs. 
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and cetiosanrs — must have tempested the deep : its creep- 
ing lizards and crocodiles — such as the teUosaurus, mega- 
losaurus, and iguanodon, — creatures, some of which more 
than rivalled the existing elephant, must have crowded the 
plains, or haunted by myriads the rivers of the period ; and 
we know that the footprints of at least one of its many 
birds, are of fully twice the size of those made by the horse 
or camel. We are thus prepared to demonstrate, that the 
second period of the geologist was peculiarly and character- 
istically a period of whale-like reptiles of the sea, of 
enormous reptiles of the land, and of numerous birds, some 
of them of gigantic size ; and in meet accordance with the 
fact, that the second Mosaic period, with which the geolo- 
gist is called on to deal, was a period in which God created 
the fowl that flieth above the earth, with moving (or creep- 
ing) creatures, both in the waters and on the land, and 
what our translation renders great whales — but that I find 
rendered in the margin great sea-monsters. 

''The Tertiary period had also its prominent class of 
existences. Its flora seems to have been no more conspicu- 
ous than that of the present time ; its reptiles occupy a 
very subordinate place ; but its beasts of the field were by 
far the most wonderfully developed, both in size and num- 
bers, that ever appeared upon earth. Its mammoths and its 
mastodons, its rhinoceri and its hippopotimi, its enormous 
dinotherium and colossal megatherium, greatly more than 
equalled in bulk the hugest mammals of the present time, 
and vastly exceeded them in number. Truly this Tertiary 
age — ^this third and last of the great geologic periods — ^was 
peculiarly the age of great ' beasts of the earth after their 
kind, and of catttle after their kind.' " * 

* Teftlmony of the Bocks, pp. 135-137. 
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For oonyenienoe of reference we subjoin the following 
Uble of the particular strata answering to the six great 
periods of creation, taken from Mr. Miller's work* : — 

f Great Azoic period — Gneiss, Mica schist, 
jjirs oay ... -^ ^^^ primary clay slate, systems. 

Second day ...The Silurian and Old Eed Sandstone period. 

Third day Carboniferous period ; great plants created. 

Fourth day ...Permian and Triassic period. * 

j Oolitic and Cretaceous period — Great sea- 
day ... "1^ monsters and birds created. 

o» Av J /Tertiary period — Great terrestrial mammals 
Bath day... I ^^^^^ 

* See p. 176. 
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CHAPTER m. 

DIFFICULTIES OF THE FOEEQOING THEORY. 

We have given Mr. Miller's scheme of reconciliation in 
his own words, that we may be free from any suspicion of 
misrepresenting his meaning. We have now to request 
the reader's attention whilst we point out such parts of the 
theory as appear to us altogether at variance with the 
testimony of Scripture. 

The most extraordinary feature in the scheme of creation 
put forth by this eminent geologist is the circumstance, 
that the creation of one of the most numerous and most 
important orders of the animal creation, is completely 
ignored. As Mr. Miller views the first chapter of Genesis, 
no part of the narrative mentions the creation of fishes ! 
Not the slightest reference is anywhere made to the pro- 
duction of those countless shoals of creatures which people 
the rivers, seas, and oceans of our globe ! Is not this a 
most marvellous fact ? Can any explanation of the omis- 
sion be given f Are the fiimy tribe of so smaU importance 
in number, or do they occupy so low a rank in the scale of 
being, as to be unworthy of notice? Neither of these 
allegations can be sustained. The cause of the omission lies 
far deeper — and is to be found in the admitted fact, that 
the theories of modem geology are altogether incompatible 
with that part of the Mosaic record which describes the 
creation of fishes as taking place on the fifth day. 
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It is an axiom of modem geology, that the fossil contents 
of an inferior stratum are the remains of organized beings 
that existed at a period antecedent to that represented by the 
overlying strata. Now the work of the fifth day, accord- 
ing to Mr. Miller, " extended over those Oolitic and Cre- 
taceous periods, during which the great sea-monsters and 
birds were created" (p. 175). But it is well known that 
fishes are found in vast abundance in strata far, very far 
below the Chalk and Oolite beds, especially in the Devonian 
group. "With the Old Red Sandstone," says Mr. Miller, 
"the ganoids were ushered upon the scene in amazing 
abundance." This Old Red Sandstone is referred by our 
author to the second day. Finding it, therefore, necessary 
to suppose that fishes were already created on the second 
day, and observing that the words, " moving creature," in 
the account of the fifth day's work were rendered in the 
margin of our Bible, "creeping creature," and knowing 
that the word rendered "whales" more properly denotes 
" sea-monsters," Mr. Miller at once adopted the opinion 
that the work of the fifth day had nothing to do with fishes, 
but consisted in the creation of "whale-like reptiles of 
the sea, of enormous creeping reptiles of the land, and of 
numerous birds." 

Now we are prepared to show, on evidence of the most 
incontestible kind, that the Hebrew original, instead of 
being restricted, as Mr. Miller's scheme requires, to reptiles 
and birds, embraces eveiy inhabitant of the deep. It is, in 
fact, language of the most comprehensive kind, and includes 
beyond all question, fishes of every class. The words : — 
"And Gk)d said, let the waters bring forth abundantly the 
moving creature that hath life" (Gen. L 20), are thus 
translated in a learned Jewish version in our language : — 
" Gk)d said, let the waters teem with shoals of animate 
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creatures." And in a note the translator observes 
that the noun ^* sheretz," rendered in the margin of oar 
version; "creeping," "is applied to various classes of 
animals, insects, and fishes."* According to Jarchi, the 
word denotes every living thing which is not high above 
the ground, and he specifies ants, fleas, beetles, worms, &c., 
and cdl fishes (Com. in loc). Other commentators may be 
quoted in favour of the same opinion, but the most satis- 
factory course is to refer to Lev. xi. 10, where the word is 
applied, unquestionably, to fishes : — "And all that have not 
fins or scales, in the seas and in the rivers, of all that move 
in the waters (mikkol sheretz hammayim), and of any living 
thing which is in the waters," &c. Here beyond all doubt, 
fishes are denoted — since such as have not both fins and 
scales — are prohibited to the Israelites. But we know of 
no creatures except fishes which possbss these characteristics. 
Again, the 21st verse can easily be shown to denote fishes. 
The words of our version are : — " And God created great 
whales and every Uving creature that moveth, which the 
waters brought forth abundantly," &c. Now the word 
translated "moveth" is romeseth, and is applied un- 
doubtedly to fishes in Lev. xi. 46. " This is the law of the 
beasts, and of the fowls, and of every living thing that 
moveth (harromeseth) in the waters, and of every crea- 
ture that creepeth upon the earth." Here we have evi- 
dently four great classes of the animal kingdom enume- 
rated — ^beasts, birds, fishes, and reptiles ; and the words by 
which the ichthyic class is described are precisely the same as 
those used by Moses in the 21st verse of Genesis to describe 
the result of the fifth day's work. It is true they slightly vary 
in our English version, but in the original they are precisely 
identical: — "Every living creature that moveth (Kol 

* Tli« Sacred Scriptures in Hebrew and EogliBh. London : Bagster, 1844. 
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nephesh hakJcayah harromeselhj." Now it should be 
remembered, that we are not giving any mere opinion here, 
as to the meaning of this or that Hebrew word — we are 
simply stating a matter of fact. The same Hebrew words 
are used in describing the creatures brought into existence 
on the fifth day as are elsewhere used to denote the race 
of fishes. The inference, therefore, is irresistible. Those 
who deny that fishes were included in the fifth day's work, 
are misled by the marginal rendering of our English ver- 
sion, and are ignorant of the true meaning of the Hebrew 
original. 

But the most serious difficulty in Mr. Miller's scheme, 
after all, is the existence of fishes, in numbers as great as in 
the present day, during the second Mosaic day or period — 
ages before the separation of the land from the water ! 
Throughout the work, Mr. Miller speaks of the incredible 
number of fishes of the placoid and ganoid orders which 
lived in the Silurian and Old Red Sandstone periods. But 
as we have already seen, these formations comprise the 
second day.* Now as it was not until the third day that 
the fiat of the Creator went forth : — "Let the waters under 
the heaven be gathered unto one place," &c., we naturally 
ask — ^How could fishes exist during the second day or period ? 
According to Mr. Miller, two distinct periods of ichthyic 
existence passed away, before the third day of Creation. 
The first was that of the placoid order ; the second, that of 
the ganoid order. After the first had sported in the 
Silurian ocean for an indefinite period, the latter came into 
being: — "With the Old Red Sandstone," says the author, 

* "For the first and second days there remain the great Azoic 
period*. . . . and the two extended periods represented by the Silurian 
and Old Bed Sandstone systems." — See " Testimony of the Bocks," 
p. 176. 
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"the ganoids were ushered upou the scene in amazing 
abundance, and for untold ages, comprising, mayhap, mil- 
tioiu of years, the entire ichthyic class consisted of but these 
two orders" (p. 65). We are afterwards informed, that 
they were " apparently as numerous individually as they 
are now" (p. 66). But we naturally ask, where did they 
live ? Water in its present form had no place as yet in the 
earth. All was one confused mass of liquid mud. Some 
of the inhabitants of the deep we know can live in mud, 
but not fishes of the placoid or ganoid orders. 

Were we disposed to ridicule, the theory would afford 
us abundant scope : but it would be out of place. Suffice 
it to say, that the theoiy which requires us to suppose 
that fishes of many species and high organization existed, 
in as great numbers as the countless shoals which now 
people the waters, for many thousands of years in an ocean 
of liquid mud, must at once be dismissed as a simple 
absurdity. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FURTHER DIFFICULTIES. 

Another feature in Mr. Miller's scheme of reconciliation, 
which appears to ns utterly irreconcileable with the Mosaic 
narrative, is the introduction of plants, fishes, reptiles, and 
mammals, untold ages before the periods to which Moses 
assigns their creation. We have already seen that fishes 
were created, beyond all doubt, on the fifth day — the 
period represented in Mr. Miller's scheme by the Oolite 
and Cretaceous systems. We have also seen how the 
stubborn facts of geology compel him to admit the exist- 
ence of fishes in incredible numbers in the Old Red 
Sandstone. These strata, it is well known, are separated 
from each other by numerous formations, of which one 
alone — ^the carboniferous system — ^is held by one of the 
most moderate of our modem geologists, Professor Phillips, 
to have occupied at least 240,000 years in forming. It 
thus appears that fishes in amazing abundance filled the 
seas of our globe long, long before the creative fiat, re- 
corded in Gen. i. 20, called the ichthyic class into existence ! 
The same remarks apply to plants and trees. They were 
created — i-e., evidently, first called into being, as far as our 
world is concerned — on the third day of creation, the 
period represented by the Carboniferous systemy as Mr. 
Miller expressly says, in his fourth lecture (p. 175). But 
plants are spoken of as existing whilst the Silurian rocks 
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were depositing (p. 179), a system separated from the 
Carboniferous group by many vast divisions, and a system, 
too, which Mr. Miller expressly ascribes to the second day . 
of creation (p. 175). It is plain, then, that when God 
uttered the words, ''Let the earth bring forth grass, the 
herb yielding seed, and the fruit tree, &c." (ver. 11), 
grass, herb, and trees had already been flourishing upon 
the earth for untold ages ; ferns, lepidodendra^ and coni- 
ferous trees (p. 179) adorned the landscape, even while 
the vast Silurian rocks were in process of formation ; and 
fJl the meaning we can attach to the creative flat is the 
addition of new genera and species to the terrestrial flora ! 

The same objection applies to Mr. Miller's views of the 
creation of reptiles and birds, and, more especially, that 
of mammals — the work of the sixth day. Sixty years ago 
the state of geological science would not have enabled us 
to controvert this part of our author's scheme. Up to the 
year 1798, the lowest rocks in which mammalia had been 
found were the Middle Eocene — exactly where Mr. Miller 
would place them. In the year 1818, however, they were 
traced down to the Lower Oolite, and in 1847 down to 
the Upper Trias of Germany. Here, then, as in the case 
of fishes and plants, quadrupeds must have been already 
in existence on our earth for incalculable ages, when the 
Almighty called into existence ''the beast of the earth 
after his kind, and cattle after their kind, and everything 
that creepeth upon the earth after his kind " (ver. 25). 

Now, it must be apparent to all that the meaning of this 
theory, expressed in plain language, is simply this : — The sup- 
posed record — ^in the first chapter of Genesis— of the creation 
of plants, fishes, birds, reptiles, and mammals, in all the rich 
▼ariety of genera and species which adorn our globe after 
all, is no such thing. All these classes of organized beings 

c 
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were alreadyin existence ! There were plants and trees before 
the third day, or period ; reptiles and fishes before the Jifth 
day ; and mammals before the sixth daj. It is true that 
God has so revealed the process of creation as to lead men 
to believe that all these orders of existences were then 
ushered into onr world for the first time. And the Divine 
approval which is added at the termination of each new 
creation irresistibly impresses one with that conviction. 
But it is all a mistake. All that the language denotes, it 
seems, is 'Hhe addition of new genera and species" to 
those already in the world ! It is the record of the several 
periods at which plants, reptiles, birds, and quadrupeds 
received their highest development in the earth, as though 
this were a matter of such grave importance to man. 
And this supposed account of the genesis of all things is 
merely a description of certain supplementary creations 
which took place at various periods in the world's history ;* 
the original and primaeval creation of plants, reptiles, 
fishes, &c., being passed by as unworthy of notice ! 

Further, not only were plants, trees, fishes, reptiles, 
birds, and quadrupeds already in existence — and, in some 
instances, in incredible numbers — at the time when the 
Mosaic narrative records the creation of these orders, but 
other creations, if we believe Mr. Miller, must have taken 
place ages after the periods there specified. As regards 
plants, we are told that "whole orders and families of plants" 
were not introduced until late in the Tertiary period f — 
the sixth day — whilst Moses assigns the creation of all the 
vegetable world to the third day. Similarly, although fishes, 
as it has been shown (p. 12), were unquestionably created 
on the fifth day, we find a subsequent creation taking place 
" in the Cretaceous period " — ^the very close of this fifth 
* Testimony of tbe Bockf,*' pp, 65 ft 78. f Page 48. See also diagram, p. 8* 
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day — and, it is added, they were " gradoally developed in 
creation until the human period, in which they seem to 
have reached their culminating point" (p. 66). So also 
several species of mammals were not created until the 
dose of the sixth day, just before the introduction of man. 
How such views can be reconciled with the statements of 
Moses we are altogether at a loss to conceive. 

Lastly, the interpretation which Hugh Miller has put 
on the language recording the fifth day's work teaches that 
two very different classes of animals were then created — 
birds and reptiles. 

When, however, we come to examine into " the testi- 
mony of the rocks," we are struck with amazement at the 
discrepancy which exists. Reptiles have been found, it is 
stated, as low as the upper bed of the Devonian group — 
one of the primary series, and the Lias is the great store- 
house of reptilian fossils — ^whilst the remains of birds are 
nowhere met with lower than the Eocene. The immense gap 
which separates these two contemporaneous creations can- 
not but suprise every thinking person. Birds were created, 
or, as Mr. Miller would perhaps say, reached their highest 
development, at the same period as did reptiles, yet instead 
of being found in the same rocks, their remains are sepa- 
rated from each other by Vast series of strata, which could 
only have been formed in millions upon millions of years. 
The periods during which the Cretaceous system, the Upper 
Oolite, the Lower Oolite, and the Lias were all depositing, 
passed away without leaving (so far as is yet known) a 
single bone of the feathered tribe to tell the tale of their 
existence. Is not this incredible ? Can any possible, any 
conceivable, explanation of so monstrous an absurdity be 
hazarded? 

We are aware that numerous footprints of birds have 
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been discovered in the New Sandstone rocks of America. 
These tracts nndoubtedly prove the existence of birds at 
that early period, as geologists woidd say. But the dis- 
covery does not touch the fact that the fossil remains of a 
whole race of animals are altogether wanting in the strata 
that, we are told, were in course of deposit while those 
creatures existed in their fullest development. In other 
words, birds occupied this world untold ages without 
leaving behind a single fragment of bone as a memorial of 
their existence ! 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE MOSAIC BEGORD IBBECONCILEABLE WITH THE 
DOGTBINES OF MODEBN GEOLOGY. 

We have thus endeavoured fairly to state the difficulties 
which beset the new scheme of reconciliation, propounded 
with so much ingenuity by Mr. Miller. It has been 
shown : — (1.) That he denies that the work of the fifth 
day included ^Aff, because in his view "the testimony of 
the rocks" does not consist with the opinion either that 
they were then first created, or reached their highest 
development at that period; and also that he fails to 
point out any, even the slightest, reference in the Mosaic 
narrative to the creation of this vast order of animals. 
(2.) That he introduces into existence fishes of the placoid 
and ganoid orders, as it would appear, long before the 
present atmosphere had any being, and certainly for ages 
before land and water were separated, so as to form a 
receptacle for them. So that these miserable tribes of 
abortive creatures were vainly endeavouring to swim for 
untold ages in a vast mass of liquid mud, and that not in 
small numbers, but when fishes were "apparently as 
numerous as they are now" (p. 66). (3.) Whilst the 
first chapter of Genesis, on the very face of it, bears the 
impress of being a record of the cbjsatiok of " the heaven 
and the earth, and all that is therein," this scheme reduces 
it to a mere account of the addition of many new genera 
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and species to those already in the world, and states that 
plants and trees, fishes, reptiles, birds, and mammals were 
already in existence. So that, instead of the Mosaic 
narrative being a record of the creation — i,e., first intro- 
duction to existence of the vegetable and animal world — ^it 
is really a record of the periods when plants, fishes, reptiles, 
birds and mammals successively reached their highest 
development; the actual or original creation of these 
classes of organized beings not being regarded of sufficient 
consequence to mention. (4.) In the case of JUhes, not 
only is this account of Moses (ver. 20, 21) not the account 
of their original creation, but, according to ''the testimony 
of the rocks," it is not even the period of their highest 
development. Mr. Miller expressly calls the palsBOZoic 
age — i.e., the first and second days — "the ichthyic period" 
(p. 108) : and says, that " during the times of the 
Old Eed Sandstone, (second day), of the Carboniferous 
(third day) I and Triassic and Oolitic systems (fifth day), 
fishes were" equally "numerous as they are now" (p. 65). 
So that it seems impossible to divine any reason, even 
interpreting the record of creation in the light that 
Mr. Miller himself does, why the inhabitants of the deep 
should be described as coming into being on the fifth day. 
(5.) Rants, fishes, reptiles, birds, and mammals were not 
only already in existence at the period when the inspired 
narrative records their creation, but many subsequent crea- 
ticms of them have taken place long subsequent to those 
periods. (6.) And, lastly, although birds were created, or, 
at least, fully developed, at the same time as reptiles, the 
" testimony of the rocks" tells a widely different tale ; the 
one being found as low down as the Devonian group, and 
in incredible numbers in the Oolite, whilst birds have 
never been found lower than the Eocene. 
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Sach are the principal difficulties wliich beset this new 
scheme of reconciliation. It need scarcely be said that 
they are altogether fatal to the theory. Nor can we 
conceive how any honest beUever in the inspiration of the 
first chapter of Genesis can hold to a scheme which so 
plainly contradicts some of its most evident statements. 

It is hardly to be supposed that the failure of this new 
scheme of reconciliation will have the effect of deterring 
others from attempting the difficult task of bringing the 
Mosaic record into harmony with the theories of modem 
geology. And yet, when we consider the high qualifica- 
tions which Mr. Miller brought to the work, men might 
well panse before again attempting so arduous an under- 
taking. The truth is, however, the task is positively 
impracticable. Any attempt to reconcile the Mosaic 
record with the doctrines of modem geology labours undei> 
one or other of the two following insuperable difficulties : — 
(1.) If the view be that of Chabners, Hitchcock, and 
others, that the creation of the six days refers to the 
present order of things, and that the chaos of the second 
verse was the wreck of previous creations, then, as Hugh 
MiUer testifies, it is inadequate to explain the phenomena 
of geology — ^there is proof that no break exists between 
the system of organized being to which man belongs, and 
the ages immediately preceding. (2.) If the other theory, 
that of Hugh Miller, be adopted, that each day was a 
period of indefinite length, then, whilst Moses represents 
plants and trees as created — or, as some say, fully deve- 
loped — before fishes, modem geologists are unanimous in 
declaring that the age of fishes preceded by many thousands 
of years the age of trees ! 

The uniform and deplorable failure of every attempt 
'Which has been hitherto made to bring the Mosaic nar- 
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rative into harmony with the statements of modem geology, 
should suggest to every Christian mind the inquiry, — May 
not the assertions of geologists, after all, be unfounded in 
truth P The facts of the science, of course, are altogether 
beyond dispute, but may not the theories founded upon 
those facts be fallacious ? We will honestly confess that 
for many years past this has been our conviction; and, 
with the reader's permission, we will now place before him 
the grounds of our belief. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ON THE ABSENCE OF EBOSIVE WATEB AGENCY IN 

THE UNDEB STBATA. 

OxTB first argoment is as follows : — The absence of the 
erosive ctgency of water, as manifested in cutting out vatteys 
and gorges in the under strata of the earthy is fatal to the 
theory, that each formation has successively emerged from 
the sea, and become the surface of a habitable world. 

The globe which we inhabit — ^if we except certain very 
level tracts— exhibits a surface characterized by great irre- 
gularity, and everywhere diversified with hill and dale, 
mountain and valley. Some of these irregularities have 
evidently been produced by internal convulsions. Volca- 
noes and earthquakes have occasioned most extensive 
disturbances in the original position of the earth's strata^ 
and some of the highest mountains of our globe have thus 
originated. But a very large proportion of the inequalities 
of the earth are clearly traceable to the operation of water. 
As nearly all geologists allow, the numerous valleys which 
furrow the earth's surface have been chiefly caused by the 
action of waters rapidly retiring from a country previously 
submerged. 

Speaking of the appearances exhibited by these valleys 
and gorges, Mr. Conybeare remarks : — " The first thing 
that will strike him (the geological observer) will be the 
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regular configuration of these valleys wluch adapt them for 
the channels which drain the countries they traverse, and 
convey their waters to their final receptacle, and, at the 
same time, their principal source, the ocean. In almost 
all of them we shall see numerous branches ramifying over 
extensive tracts, as if to collect in the most efficient manner * 
the aqueous supplies, and at length inosculating into a 
principal trunk opening into some estuary ; and we shall 
trace a regular and continuous slope from the extremity of 
the branches to the mouth of the trunk, calculated to urge 
the descent of the waters through the whole system." 

"Now, this configuration is exactly that which would 
necessarily be produced by the action of waters scooping out 
channels for their passage in draining themselves off from 
the face of a country. We may daily see the same opera- 
tion repeated in miniature by the drainage of the retiring 
tide on muddy shores, especially in confined oestuaiies, 
where the fall is considerable and rapid. 

" That such has been, in fact, the agency which has in 
every instance greatly modified, and in many entirely pro- 
duced, the inequalities which now mark the earth's surface, 
giving rise to all its beautiful variety of hill and valley, 
phenomena of the most decisive character, constituting a 
body of evidence as nearly approximating to demonstration 
as the nature of the case can admit, leave no reasonable 
ground of doubt." * 

The various stratified beds which lie beneath the surface 
of the earth have, it is agreed, all been deposited by water. 
According to the theory of all geologists of the modem 
school, each stratum was once the bed of the ocean, by 
whose waters its mineral contents were slowly deposited. 
At length, by some internal convulsion, the continent was 
« "QeolQgj of England and Wales,'* p. 22. 
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upheaved above the surface, the waters gradually retired 
to their new receptacle, and the dry land made its 
appearance. 

Under these circumstances, it is most evident that the 
surface of this new earth must have presented a very 
similar appearance to that of our present world — diver- 
sified by hill and dale, mountain and valley. The retiring 
waters would scoop out for themselves vast channels in the 
soft substance of the new deposit, and could any human 
eye have beheld it, there would be seen numerous branches 
extending over extensive tracts, in order to collect in the 
most efficient manner the aqueous supplies.* 

A cursory glance at some of the valleys of denudation 
which at present vary the surface of the globe, will afford 
the reader a vivid conception of the appearance of the 
world at the commencement of each geological era. In 
some cases we find the erosive efiEect of the water has 
confined itself to one bed, without affecting the underlying 
stratum. An instance of this is exhibited in the accom- 

■ 

panying section of the strata, near Leighton, contiguous 
to the Mendip hills. 



Kg. 1. 




1. Inferior Oolite. 



2. Lias. 



a. New Bed Sandstone. 



Here the retiring waters have evidently washed away 
the Inferior Oolite at A, in forcing a passage for themselves 

* See the remarks and wood-cats illnstrative of this view in the 
*< Penny Cydopttdia," vol. xl., p. 146. Art. Geology. 
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from off the land. Another striking instance is afforded in 
the new red sandstone of Penrith Beacon^ which has been 
in more than one place denuded by the rushing waters. 




B. Femith BeaooiL 



E. Biver Edeo. 



Another class of examples consists of those instances in 
which several beds have been successively excavated by 
the violence of the retreating water. Professor Buckland, 
in a paper published in the ''Geological Transactions/' 
vol vi., has given a striking instance of this kind. The 
following sketch will show the appearance presented by 
the cliffs on the coasts of Devon and Dorset, in con- 
sequence of the violent action of water, as described by 
that geologist. 

Fig. 3. 




1. Chalk. 



2. Or»en Sand. 



8. New Bed Sandstone. 



In this section, the mountain on the extreme left is 
Peak hill, the next is Salcombe hill, and the valley of 
Sidmouth lies between. Next occurs Dunscomb hill, and 
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still faither to the right, Combhill and Brandscombe diff. 
The base of the diff along the whole extent consists of 
new red sandstone. Above this deposit occurs the green 
sand, and every hill is capped with chalk. 

It is impossible to resist the conviction that at some 
former period the chalk and green sand were continuous 
along the whole line, and that their present want of con- 
nection is owing to the action of water, so violent as to 
excavate the valleys now found between the several hills. 
In confirmation of this opinion, geologists have pointed 
out a large accumulation in the vicinity called Chesil Bank, 
of which the chief ingredients are rolled flints, and pebbles 
of chert. It is well known that abundance of the former 
are met with in chalk, and of the latter in the green sand. 

A still more striking illustration of the agency of this 
element in excavating valleys is met with on the continent, 
in ArdSche. There we find beds of basalt, three or four 
hundred feet in thickness, spread over limestone strata^ 
which, together with the basalt were once continuous, but 
have been denuded and carried away by the action of water. 

FJg. 4. 




Hills capped with Basalt. (MantelL ) 

The view here given of the excavation of valleys, at the 
time of the rising of rocks from the sea, explains the 
otherwise unintelligible phenomenon of dry valleys in 
superficial chalk. Oolite, and other calcareous strata^ which 
wind and unite like the branches of a river, and have slopes 
and features such as to prove their origin from moving 
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water, but contain no trace of a stream, no mark of a 
spring, and often no alluvial sediment. 

The diluvial elevations and depressions in North America 
are carefully described by Professor Hitchcock in his 
** Geology of Massachusetts." "In almost every part of 
the State," he says, **the diluvium is piled up into eleva- 
tions. whose surface exhibits caves of every description; 
while the corresponding cavities resemble very much the 
sandy or gravelly bottom of existing streams, where the 
current has been very violent ; except that generally those 
in the diluvium are on a vastly larger scale." He then gives 
a sketch to aid in imparting a correct idea of these di- 
luvial irregularities. It was taken, he states, in the south- 
east part of Amherst, and " exhibits several elevations from 
ten t^ twenty feet high, composed entirely of gravel with 
no blocks large enough to be called boulders." 

"In Truro," adds the same author, "near the extremity 
of Cape Cod, the magnitude of these elevations and depres- 
sions is truly astonishing. One fmds himself in a hilly and 
even mountainous country ; the elevations being often from 
200 to 300 feet high, and very numerous ; and yet these 
are most obviously diluvial hills and valleys : that is, they 
are as obviously the result of currents of water, as those 
inequalities of surface, in exactly the same shape which we 
find in the dry bed of a river. The fact is, this Cape 
below Orleans consists almost entirely of coarse sand, 
which is more easily piled up and scooped out than gravel ; 
and this explains the striking features of the diluvium in the 
region of Truro, which is weU worth a journey thither to 
examine. But one has only to look at ft map of Massachu- 
setts, to see that the idea of these effects having resulted 
from the action of any existing stream is absurd ; since no 
current of water, deserving the name of a river, can exist 
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on that part of the Gape ; whereas, the Mississippi, or St. 
Lawrence, proceeding through a mountain gorge upon a 
sandy plain, would be scanty adequate to produce the 
effects here witnessed."* 

As like causes are always followed by like effects, the 
various strata of the earth, as they successively became 
dry land, would be subjected to the same erosive agency of 
water. The ocean, as it rushed from the interior parts of 
the new continents, would excavate numerous furrows in 
the soft; substance of the earth; and thus the upper 
surface of each formation, when exposed to view at subse- 
quent periods, would present a similar appearance to what 
we now find in the world we inhabit — in one place level 
tracts, in another, mountains, and in others valleys and 
gorges. 

It is difficult to see how it is possible to avoid the con- 
clusion to which we have come; and yet the actual state of 
the various strata of the earth, so far as they have been 
examined, is the very reverse of what we should thus 
have expected. Instead of finding the surface of each 
formation marked by great inequalities, and bearing un- 
questionable traces of the erosive power of water, we dis- 
cover, as a general rule, such uniform evenness and 
regularity, that no impartial observer would ever suppose 
that vast bodies of water had, after deposition, ever passed 
over them. " Not only do we see," says Professor Phillips, 
"at the present day the deposits of water arranged in 
planes nearly or exactly horizontal ; but we also find the 
anient strata of the earthy where undisturbed by convul- 
sions, very nearly leveVf 

It is well known that all the under strata of the earth, 

* " Geology of MaMadnuetts," p. 151. 
t ** Manaal of Geology," new editioo, p. 33. London, 1855. 
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when laid open to human observation, present a nnifonn 
and level appearance. Wherever volcanic agency has ex- 
ercised no disturbing force, the upper and lower surfaces 
of each formation are arranged either in parallel lines, or 
else in lines gently sloping towards each other, like the 
sides of a wec^. There are no harsh indentations — ^no 
sudden enlargements or diminutions of thickness ; there is 
nothing but what may certainly be explained by the under 
currents of the diluvial ocean acting upon the newly-formed 
and plastic deposits. In the language of the same eminent 
geologist, '* Stratified rocks have usually a nearly constant 
thickness, or else vary in this respect by insensible and 
regular gradation ; their surfaces, on the plains of strati 
fication are, therefore, in general sensibly parallel" 

Thus the following figures represent the actual appear- 
ance usually presented when the strata of the earth are laid 
open to observation. 

Fig. 6. 



Fig. 6. 




Now it must be at once manifest to every reader, that 
the earth's lower strata would have exhibited a very differ- 
ent outline, if, as modem geologists tell us, each bed had 
been in turn exposed to the agencyof the water as it gradually 
rose out of the bottom of the ocean. The sea, as it rushed 
from off the surface of the new-formed land, would have 
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cut out vast channels for itself in every part of the world ; 
as the result, we should find sections everywhere present- 
ing such configurations as in the annexed diagram. (See 
^. 7, page 34.) 

In other places we should meet with instances in which 
three or four strata had been successively excavated by 
currents, as we at present see on the surface of the globe. 
(See ^. 3.) In such cases the section would resemble 
the diagram fig. 8 on next page. 

Here the Oxford Clay, Limestone, OoUte, and Lias, have 
been, at various points, denuded and carried ofiP, leaving 
extensive valleys in their place. After a considerable 
period, the limestone surface was again submerged beneath 
the sea — as modem geological theories teach — and the next 
deposit, the Iron Sand was laid upon the new bed of the 
sea, thus marked by inequalities of surface. According to 
the well known law of deposits, this new formation would 
accumulate in vast thickness in the hollows, and would lie 
proportionably thin on the tops of the submarine hills. 
On its emergence from the sea and subsequent depression, 
the same remarks would apply to the next deposit — ^the blue 
marl; and thus eventually, provided no farther erosions 
occurred in the same tract, we should have presented to us 
the exact appearance exhibited in the above section. 

Now it should be remembered, that this irregularity of 
surface in the various formations, if geologists are correct 
in their theories, would not be a phenomenon of occasional 
occurrence, but one which ought to be met with continually. 
How is it, then, we ask, that no instance of the kind has 
ever occurred throughout the vast extent of territory which 
has been geologically explored in Britain, the Continent, 
and in America P Internal convulsions have everywhere 
more or less deranged the strata, and the evidences of these 

D 
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disturbances are found all over the world. Geologists are 
even able to point out the exact period when these agencies 
were in operation. How is it that no traces are left of the 
erosive agency of water — ^when the sea retired from its 
ancient bed, and the dry land emerged P If geologists will 
only point out one instance in which the strata of the earth 
exhibit any resemblance to the appearance presented in 
fig. 8, we will allow that they are right. 

We are not ignorant of the fact, that in some localities 
it is suspected by geologists that certain formations have 
disappeared through the agency of water, and that in 
others partial denudations are ascribed to the same source ; 
but we have never heard of any single instance at all 
resembling that of which a section is presented in fig. 8. 
Besides, on the supposition that all the sedimentary strata 
of the earth were deposited beneath one and the same ocean, 
and about the same period, which we are led to believe, 
there would then be the wasting influence of water occa- 
sionally exhibited. Currents of water prevail, as is well 
known, at the bottoms of our seas. What we want to see 
is a plain and palpable instance of valleys excavated and 
mountains formed in the ancient strata of the earth, as we 
find them existing in the present day in every country of 
the globe. Until then, we take leave to reject the theory, 
that the various stratified formations of the earth were 
deposited at vast intervals of time from each other, and 
after having each in succession constituted, for an indefi- 
nite period, the surface of the world, were again submerged 
beneath the ocean to receive another deposit, To this notion 
the parallelism of beds over large regions of the earth, 
a fact admitted by geologists, stands in complete opposition. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

ON THE ABSENCE OF ALLUVIAL SOILS, RIVER BEDS, 
AND ANCIENT FORESTS IN THE STRATA. 

It is a strong presumption that the theories of modem 
geologists are altogether baseless, that : — 

No instance has ever been known of any alluvial soils, 
river beds, forests in situ, or other traces of a habitable 
world having been discovered in the ancient strata of the 
earth. 

As regards the first-mentioned deficiency, it is only 
reasonable to suppose that if each stratum of the globe in 
its turn became the new surface of a world resembling the 
present, it would in process of time acquire a soil suited 
for the production of vegetation. Many agencies leading 
to abrasion and denudation must have existed in former 
periods of the earth as they do now ; and when we consider 
the vast periods which geologists assign to the various 
formations of the globe, the alluvium and diluvium formed 
at these epochs must have been vast indeed. 

We might enumerate three unquestionable sources of 
alluvial and diluvial formations in operation during the 
deposition of the primary, secondary, and tertiary systems : — 
1. The denuding and abrading agency of the ocean as it 
passed oS the new earth on its emergence above the 
surface. 2. The dislocations and fractures occasioned by 
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the elevation of mountain ranges and other internal 
convulsions. 3. The influence of the atmosphere, rains, 
floods, &c. 

Each of these three causes of disintegration must have 
been inconceivably great. What, then, must be the com- 
bined effects of all together? especially when it is con- 
sidered that these agencies were not circumscribed within 
the limits of five or six thousand years, the duration of our 
present world, but reached through vast cycles of time, 
containing hundreds of thousands of years! We ask, 
then, where are the aUuvial or diluvial beds belonging to 
the ancient strata of the earth — ^the erratic blocks of 
granite, and other rocks — ^the beds of gravel, and day, 
and sand with which the present earth is overspread? 
Let the disciples of modem geology point out a few, at 
least, of these formations, or we shall continue to reject 
their pre- Adamite hallucinations as unworthy of belief. 

Ewer Beds in Ancient Strata. Another relic of a pre- 
Adamite world which we may unquestionably expect to 
find in the embedded strata which then constituted its 
surface, will now form the subject of our inquiry. Where 
are the channels through which the rivers of the earth then 
flowed ? It cannot be questioned that, if things were so, 
rivers existed. We know that there was rain then. Geolo- 
gical museums contain slabs of sandstone with rain-prints 
clearly perceptible. Hence rivers must have been formed 
to carry off the waters to the sea. 

Besides, the existence of rivers in these primeval worlds 
is expressly asserted by the geologists of the modem 
school They speak of the organic remains brought down 
by rivers, and deposited in fresh-water lakes ; and some 
tracts of country are described as being for ages suc« 
oessively occupied by river water and marine. How is it. 
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then, we never hear of river beds being laid bare in the 
ancient strata of the earth ? 

Not only might we anticipate the discovery of river- 
channels in the ancient formations which lie embedded 
beneath the surface of the globe, bnt also deposits left by 
rivers in the beds which they traversed. Wherever streams 
flow along a valley, they should be considered usually as 
eroding and transporting agents. Running water corrodes 
some rocks and soils by chemical agency; others it wears 
away mechanically by its own force, and the aid of the 
sand and particles which go with it. It transports away 
all the loose materials from the steep slopes, and drops 
them again when its course becomes less rapid. It is, of 
course, principally in times of flood that rivers collect the 
most materials, and transport them farthest ; yet, even in 
the driest season, streams act upon their beds, wearing 
away by degrees even the hardest stone. Much of this 
detritus is deposited in the lower parts of the stream, and 
long ere we approach the estuary, the wide, flat meadows, 
often filling the whole breadth of the valley for miles in 
length, are covered with sediment. 

Fig. 9. 




8SCTI0N OF BIVSB. 

A B. High-water mark. C. Deposit of river. 

Bivers discharge their waters into lakes, or into the sea. 
When a river charged with sediment expands into the 
waters of a lake, the materials dropped in the lake arrange 
themselves in courses nearly concentric to the point of 
influx of the river. The annexed cut shows the horizontal 
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plan of such a deposit. It is thus that the delta of the 
Bhine, in the Lake of Geneva, as well as that of the 
Derwent, in the Lake of Keswick, are fonned. 

Fig. 10. 




The ddivery of the sediment of rivers into quiet, tide- 
less, land-locked seas, is almost perfectly analogous to 
what happens in a large lake, but, according to variation 
of circumstances, as the river flows into the open ocean, or 
contends with strong tides and sweeping currents, or dis- 
embarks itself into a gulf, enters deep or shallow water, 
the disposition of its sediment is different. The most 
remarkable deltas at the mouths of rivers are formed 
round such as empty themselves into tideless seas, as the 
Mediterranean, Black Sea, Caspian, Baltic, &c.* 

We contend, then, that modem geologists who assert 
that the various formations of the earth successively con- 
stituted the surface of a world like the present, are bound 
to point out to us spme plain and unequivocal traces of 
the rivers that drained the continents of that world, as 
well as of their alluvial beds, and of their deltas. It is 
well known that impressions so minute as those of rain 
drops, and even of the tracks of worms across the moist 
sand, have been preserved to the present day. How is it, 

« PhUlips. 
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then, that none of the riyer-channels, with their beds and 
deltas, have surviTed, if the theories of modem geologists 
possess any truth ? 

It is true that Dr. Mantell professed to haye dis- 
covered that the formation called The Wealden, on the 
eastern coast of England, consists of the delta of 
a great river — a conclusion in which all other geologists 
of the modem school are agreed. But on what is this 
assumption based? Simply on the assertion that the 
deposit contains exclusively ''land and freshwater plants 
and animab." But all this may be tme, and the Weald be 
no deposit of a river. 

We require some further evidence before we make so 
important an admission as this. If geologists were able to 
point out to us, that the shape of this deposit agreed with 
what we might expect in the delta of a large river, still 
more to the point could they trace the bed of the mighty 
stream which covered so vast an area with its materials, the 
fact would then be unquestioned. The mere circumstance 
of the organic remains of this formation consisting, as is 
said, ''exclusively of land and fresh water plants and 
animals," if trae, may be explained in other ways. It is 
quite possible that a vast inundation might cover a par- 
ticular country, and deposit the spoils with which it was 
loaded in such a basin as the Wealden forms. Or on the 
supposition that the strata of the earth are the results of a 
general deluge, there is nothing improbable in the circum- 
stance of the organic remains deposited consisting in one 
place chiefly of marine, and in the other almost entirely of 
land and fresh water productions. Some geologists have 
represented the fossils of the Wealden as composed ex- 
dusiwly of land and fresh water plants and animab, but 
this is not strictly correct. The fishes of the Wealden 
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are generally referable to the Ganoid and Plaooid 
orders, among which the teeth and scales of Lepidotua are 
most widely diffused. Of these, Sir C/Lyell says — "Most 
of the species of this genus are supposed to have been 
either riyer-fish, or inhabitants of the sea at the mouth 
of estuaries." The shells found in the Hastings beds of 
this formation at Purfield, Dorsetshire, indicate, according 
to the same authority, "a brackish state of the water, 
where the genera Corbtda, Mytiku, and Ostrea occur, and 
in some places this bed becomes purely marine." Professor 
Phillips, in his new "Manual of Geology," defends the 
opinion of the fresh water origin of these beds, but his 
language evidently implies the mixture of marine fossils, 
to some extent. He speaks of " the almost entire absence 
of decided marine genera of shells and zoophyta," and 
states that the shells found "have most genercdly the forms 
of fresh water, or littoral genera." The statement of Dr. 
Mantell therefore, and some other geologists, that this for- 
mation contains " exclusively land and fresh vrater plants 
and animals," must be regarded as extremely questionable. 
And if, as we have found, marine are mingled with fresh 
water fossils, we see no inconsistency in the idea that they 
form a portion of the materials deposited by the general 
deluge. It is true the proportion of organic remains 
derived from the land immensely outweighs that of the 
productions of the sea ; but grauting this, it is but what 
might be expected vdth circumstances: and besides, it 
should be remembered, that only an exceedingly small part 
of the area of the Wealden has yet been explored. In fact 
the geographical extent of this formation is not yet known, 
because so much of it is concealed beneath the newer 
marine deposits. 
The difficulties connected vdth the modem theory, that 
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the Wealden once formed the delta of a great river, are so 
serions that we cannot help wondering how men of science 
persist in such a notion. We will state only one, in the 
language of Sir C. Lyell himself, a strenuous advocate of 
this opinion. "The real difficulty," says he, "consists in 
the persistence of a large hydrographical basin, from whence 
a great body of fresh water was poured into the sea, 
precisely at a period when the neighbouring area of the 
Wealden was graduaUy going downwards 1000 /««/ or more 
perpendicularly. If the adjoining land participated in the 
movement, how could it escape being submerged, or how 
could it retain its size and altitude so as to con- 
tinue to be the source of such an inexhaustible supply of 
fresh water and sediment ? In answer to this question, we 
are fairly entitled to suggest, that the neighbouring land 
may have been stationary, or may even have undergone 
a contemporaneous slow upheaval"* Anything more wild 
or improbable than this we despair of finding even in the 
inconsistent; hypotheses of modem geology. The delta of 
a river sinking down in a vertical direction one thousand 
feet, whilst the land which forms the channel of that river is 
either all the while stationary or undergoing upheaval! 
Whilst the vast stream still keeps on its wonted course, and 
continues its usual deposit ! 

" In despair of solving the problem of the present geo- 
graphical configuration and geological structure of the 
Weald by an appeal to ordinary causation, some geolo- 
gists," adds Sir G. Lyell, " are fain to evoke the imaginary 
'rushes of salt water' over the land during the sudden up- 
throw of the beds of the sea, when the anticlinal axis of 
the Weald was formed. Others refei: to vast bodies of 
firesh water breaking forth £rom subterranean reservoirs, 

"Manual," p. 266. 
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when the rocks were riven by earthquake shocks of intense 
violence. The singleness of the cause, and the unity of the 
result, are emphatically insisted upon; the catastrophe was 
abrupt, tumultuous, transient, and paroxymal ; fragments 
of stone were swept along to great distances, without time 
being allowed for attrition ; alluvium was thrown down 
onstratified, and often in strange situations, on the flanks or 
on the summits of hills, while the lowest levels were left bare. 
The convulsion was felt simultaneously over so wide an area^ 
that all the individuals of certain species of quadrupeds 
were at once annihilated; yet the period was comparatively 
modem, for the species of testacea now living were abeady 
in existence. This hypothesis," he replies, "is surely unten- 
able and unnecessary." Such are the difficulties and 
inconsistencies of our modem geologists. We know of 
nothing half so monstrous and absurd in the old theory — 
that the strata were deposited amid the desolations of a 
universal deluge, controlled in its wildest movements by 
that Great and Almighty Being, of whom it is said, " The 
Lord sitteth upon the flood !" — as this imaginary discovery 
of ManteU, upheld by all our modem geologists of his 
school, that the Wealden formation was the delta of a 
large river ! 

We have yet one further difficulty connected with the 
part of our subject embraced in the foregoing pages : — 
Where are the vast forests which it is presumed flourished 
on the earth during the Cambrian, Silurian, Devonian, 
Cretaceous, and other periods of its existence P We have 
the immense collection of trees and plants, as geologists 
affirm, of the Carboniferous era in the inexhaustible coal- 
seams of that formation, but where are the corresponding 
organic remains of the earlier and later worlds, from the 
lowest stratified deposit to the Eocene and other Tertiary 
series? 
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We are perfectly cognizant of the fact, that there are 
some strata of coal in certain other formations — ^for instance, 
the Oolitic and the New Bed Sandstone series — but these 
are so exceedingly inconsiderable, so perfectly trifling in 
comparison with the vast coal measures of the Carboni- 
ferous system, that they may almost be left out of the 
question. They just serve to proye that there were trees in 
existence at these supposed geological periods, but to regard 
these insignificant deposits of coal as constituting the whole 
remains of the supposed extended Oolitic and Triassic 
epochs, would be altogether preposterous and absurd. 

What geologists will reply to this further difficulty 
attaching to their favourite theory, that the strata of the 
earth are the representations of so many separate and 
individual worlds, we are altogether at a loss to conceive. 
The individual specimens of plants and trees, indicating 
tropical climates, continually discovered in the various 
formations of the globe, are sufficient to justify the pre- 
sumption that they are merely the representatives of a 
luxurious and abundant vegetation. What has become, 
then, of the forests which then covered the globe P Those 
who point to the deluge as the great agent in depositing 
the earth's strata, can give some explanation of the phe- 
nomena in question. There is nothing improbable in the 
opinion, that the vast floating forests of the antediluvian 
world sank, one after another, to the bottom of the waters 
at some particular period of the deluge, and were then 
washed into the vast basins which they at present occupy. 
And when we reflect on the incalculable importance of 
these deposits, it is impossible to resist the conviction 
that the position and arrangement of these vast mineral 
treasures were under the special direction of Him ''who 
laid the foundations of the earth." 
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There is, however, one monument of primeyal worlds 
which modem geologists positively profess to have dis- 
covered, and which, if their opinions are to be received 
as correct, will serve to establish the existence of those 
worlds beyond all doubt. We refer to the ancient forests 
found, as is asserted, in the stratified formations of the 
earth. We do not mean the submarine forests which in so 
many parts border the coasts of this island. These are 
confessedly of modem origin. They came into existence 
mee the earth received its present form, and have no 
daim, as all allow, to be assigned to former worlds of 
organic beings which have bng passed away. 

The fullest account yet published of these supposed 
primeval forests is that given by Sir C. Lyell, in his 
"Manual." Let us examine the subject a little. 

''In South Staffordshire a seam of coal was laid bare 
in the year 1844, in what is called an open-work, at 
Parkfield Colliery, near Wolverhampton. In the space of 
about a quarter of an acre the stumps of no less than 
seventy-three trees, with their roots attached, appeared, as 
shown in the annexed plan, some of them more than eight 
feet in circumference. The trunks, broken off close to the 
root, were lying prostrate in every direction, often crossing 
each other. One of them measured fifteen, another thirty 
feet in length, and others less. They were invariably 
flattened to the thickness of one or two inches, and con- 
verted into coal. Their roots formed part of a stratum of 
coal ten inches thick, which retted on a layer of clay two 
inches thick, below which was a second forest, resting on 
a two-foot seam of coal. Five feet below this again was a 
third forest, with large stumps of Lepidodendra, Calamites, 
and other trees." * 

* " Manual of Qeology," p. 377. 
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Now, it will be observed that the one great essential of 
a forest of trees in situ — ^the presence of a soil — is here 
altogether wanting. No traces of anything like such a 
requisite are even hinted at. It is true the coal-seam in 
which their roots were placed rested on a layer of clay 
two inches thick, but this was obviously incapable of 
rearing such trees, and they did not penetrate even this. 
If this were an ancient forest, we ask where is its rich 
soil — a soil capable of producing the abundant and luxu- 
riant vegetation of which the coal-seams contain the fossil 
remains P Mr. Lyell would probably reply, as he has done 
in another part of his work, that its perishable nature is 
such that it " was carried away by the denuding waves or 
currents of the sea, or by a river," when the tract was 
submerged. But what kind of waves or current of the 
sea, or river, could that be which prostrated the whole 
forest beneath its power, and carried oS all traces of the 
soil, but yet left its trees lying in all directions on the 
ground P The hypothesis is too improbable to be received. 

The true explanation of the fact is, in all likelihood, 
this : — ^A vast collection of roots, mingled with numerous 
trunks, were drifted together by the waters of the deluge, 
and were all deposited in the same spot, on a previous 
layer of clay. It is not stated that the number of trunks 
agreed with that of the roots, and their flattened condition 
render it impossible to ascertain the adaptation or non- 
adaptation of the one to the other. The superior gravity 
of the roots would, of course, cause these "stools" to 
assume the same position as if they had grown on the 
spot. 

The next instance of a supposed fossil forest is that of 
St. Etienne — also described by Sir C. Lyell. "In the 
account given, in 1821, by M. Alex. Brogniart, of the 
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coal mine of Trenil, at St. Etienne, near Lyons, he states 
that distinct horizontal strata of micaceous sandstone are 
traversed by yertical trunks of monocotyledonons vege- 
tables, resembling bamboes, or large Eqnisets. Since the 
consolidation of the stone, there has been here and there a 
sliding movement, which has broken the continuity of the 
stems, throwing the upper parts of them on one sidfe, so 
that they are not now continuous."* 

It requires very little sagacity to see that the theory of 
modem geologists with regard to this singular discovery, 
is perfectly untenable and absurd. In the first place, had 
this assemblage of trees grown on the spot, the roots must 
have been all on the same level, instead of being at various 
different heights. In the next place, the same fatal objec- 
tion lies against this instance as in the one abeady described. 
There is no soil in which the roots could have been im- 
bedded. Throughout the whole deposit nothing occurs 
but a series of beds of micaceous sandstone. It is 
unquestionable, then, as we conceive, that the pretended 
ancient forest is nothing more than a number of trunks of 
trees, deposited on the spot by a flood charged with sand- 
stone. There is nothing in the whole phenomenon in the 
slightest degree opposed to such a conclusion. 

" One of the finest examples in the world," proceeds Sir 
C. Lyell, " of a succession of forests of the Carboniferous 
period, laid open to view in a natural section, is that seen 
in the lofty cliffs called the South Joggins, bordering the 
Chignecte Channel, a branch of the Bay of Fundy, in 
Nova Scotia. In the amiexed section, which I examined 
in July, 1842, the beds from c to t are seen all dipping the 
same way, their average inclination being at an angle of 
24^ S.S.W. The vertical height of the cliffs is from 150 

* LyeU'i "Manual," p. 377. 
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to 200 feet ; and between d and g, in Tfhich 
space I observed seventeen trees in an np- 
light position, or, to speak more correctly, 
at right angles to the planes of stratification, 
I counted nineteen seams of coal, varying in 
thickness from tiro inches to fonr feet. At 
low tide a fine horizontal section of the same 
beds is exposed to view on the beach. The 
•«v/<vi thickness of the beds alluded to, between 
d and g, is about 3,500 feet, the erect trees 
consisting chiefly of large Sigillariai, occur- 
ring at ten distinct levels, one above the 
other ; but Mr. Logan, who afterwards made 
a more detailed survey of the same line of 
cliffs, found erect trees at seventeen levels, 
extending through a vertical thickness of 
4,515 feet of strata; and he estimated the 
S total thickness of the Carboniferous forma- 
" tion, with and without coal, at no less than 
a 14,570 feet, everywhere devoid of marine 
i organic remains. The usual height of the 
^ buried trees seen by me was from six to 
I eight feet ; but one trunk was about twenty- 
five feet high, and four feet in diameter, with 
a considerable bulge at the base. In no 
instance could I detect any trunk intersecting 
a layer of coal, however thin ; and most of 
the trees terminated downwards in seams of 
coal. Some few only were based in clay and 
shale; none of them, except calamites, in 
sandstone. The erect trees, therefore, ap- 
peared in general to have grown on beds 
of coal. In the underlays, Stigmaria 
abounds." 
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The same fatal objection lies against this instance as 
those before noticed. Did the question never occur to 
this learned geologist, if these trees grew in situ, where 
are the roots ? In one instance, Sir G. Lyell states that 
there was a considerable bulge at the bottom of the trunk, 
bat in all the other cases it would appear that the fossil 
trees had been snapped short off at some height above 
their roots, and the roots had altogether disappeared! 
The trees, in general, he says, appeared to have grown on 
beds of coal. If this were the case, we presume, the roots 
could still be traced — at least, in many cases. Were it 
not so, we may yet ask, where are the roots of those trees 
which " were based in clay and shale P" 

Still more extraordinary, the soiU appear to have 
vanished along with the roots ! Can trees grow in the 
underlying materials P Especially can they grow in coal, 
or in the vegetable matter which produces coal P Yet no 
evidence appears of any soils being found on a level with 
the lower parts of these fossil trunks. On the whole, the 
notion that these fossil trees constituted a series of ancient 
forests, and grew m titu, must be altogether abandoned. 

The Portland dirtied is the only deposit with which 
we are acquainted that has any real claims to be regarded 
as the site of an ancient forest. But a cautious geologist 
wiU entertain doubts even in this case. The following 
account of this singular formation is taken from Lyell. 

'' The most remarkable of all the varied succession of 
beds enumerated in the above list, is that called by the 
quarrymen 'the dirt,* or 'black dirt,' which was evi- 
dently an andent vegetable soil. It is from twelve to 
eighteen inches thick, is of a dark brown or black colour, 
and contains a large proportion of earthy lignite. Through 
it are dispersed rounded fragments of stone, from three to 

E 
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nine inoheB in diameter, in such nombers tliat it almost 
deserves tlie name of granl. Man; silicified trosks of 
coniferons trees, and the remains of plants allie<I to Zamia 
and Cyeat, are buried in this dirt-bed. 

"Hiese plants nknst have become fossil on the spots 
where they grew. The stomps of the trees stand erect for 
a height of &om one to three feet, and eren in one 
instance to mx feet, with their roots attached to the soil, 
at about the same distances from one another as the trees 
in a modem forest. The caibonaceons matter is most abon* 
dant immediatel; round the stumps, and Toond the remains 
of fosail Cycade^." 
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'* Besides the upright stumps above-mentioned, the dirt- 
bed contains the stems of silicified trees laid prostrate. 
These are partly snnk into the black earth, and partly 
enveloped by a calcareous slate which covers the dirt-bed. 
The fragments of the prostrate trees are rarely more than 
three or four feet in length, but by joining many of them 
together trunks have been restored, having a length from 
the root to the branches of from twenty to twenty-three 
feet, the stems being undivided for seventeen or twenty 
feet, and then forked. The diameter of these near the 
roots is about one foot. Koot-shaped cavities were ob- 
served by Professor Henslow to descend from the bottom 
of the dirt-bed into the subjacent fresh-water stone, which, 
though now solid, must have been in a soft and penetrable 
state when the trees grew." The preceding section is from 
Dr. Mantell. 

Now, although we would not positively deny that this 
is a real instance of a petrified ancient forest, yet we are 
far, very far, from being satisfied of the fact. "We will 
just state our difficulties, and leave the reader to form his 
own conclusions. 

1. The depth of soil presented in this dirt-bed appears 
far from adequate for the support of trees from twenty to 
thirty feet in height. According to Sir C. Lyell, the bed 
itself is only /rom twelve to eighteen inches thick ; a depth 
altogether insufficient for forest trees. It is true he refers to 
cavities in the underlying bed of stone, and intimates that 
the roots of the trees must have penetrated into this for- 
mation when in a soffc and yielding state. £ut if this were 
true, why do we not find the petrified roots still penetrating 
the stone P 2. The extreme shortness of the roots, and 
their abrupt termination, shows that a considerable portion 
of these has been removed, either by breakage or attrition. 
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It is altogetlier impossible that the trees whose stumps 
still stand erect in this dirt-bed, could have grown with 
such short and truncated roots as now attach to them. 
The slightest breath of wind almost would have prostrated 
them to the ground. A glance at the section will convince 
the reader of this fact. Hence, it follows that the stumps 
have been transported by the force of water, and their 
roots have thus become broken and rounded by attrition. 
3. The occurrence of round pebbles of stone, in such 
numbers as almost to deserve the name of gravely is cer- 
tainly a suspicious circumstance, and leads to the supposi- 
tion that the dirt-bed is rather an accumulation of materials 
brought down by a flood, than the actual soil of a primeval 
forest. On these grounds we are strongly disposed to 
question this alleged instance of a submei^d forest, and 
think it far more probable that it is the remains of a 
forest, enveloped in the decayed vegetable matter which 
covered its soil, and which a flood has transported away 
from its original to its present site. 

The result of our investigation leads, then, to the con- 
clusion, that the various formations in the earth's strata 
could not have once constituted the surface of a habitable 
world, since there are, so £eu: as we can learn, no traces of 
the alluvial soils, river channeb, ancient forests in situ, and 
other monuments of its existence. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

THE ALLEGED SLOW DEPOSITION OF THE 
STBATA OF THE EABTH. 

Theke is^ perhaps, nothing in the whole system of modem 
geology so opposed to common sense as the immense and 
almost inconceivable periods of time which are assigned to 
the formation of each stratum of the earth. One of our most 
moderate and matter-of-fact geologists, Professor Phillips, 
calculates that one formation, that of the Wealden, must 
have taken 10,000 years to deposit. But this sinks into 
insignificance before the period occupied in the formation 
of the coal measure. ''At the same rate," says he, "the 
coal formations of Britain, supposing them to be 10,000 
square miles in area, and 5,000 feet thick, would take 24,000 
years to be collected from the waste of 300,000 square 
miles.'** Other writers on the science, more inclined to 
theory than this author, entertain still more extravagant 
notions about the duration of our globe. And in fact the 
prevalent opinion on this subject appears to be that millions 
of years, indefinite ages of time, have passed over the world 
since the lower strata were deposited in the crust of the 
earth. In contradiction to all this, the opposite school of 
geologists maintains, that, with the exception, perhaps, of 
the lower formations which were probably deposited in the 

* "Manual of Geology," p. 619. 
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antediluyian seas, during the period from Adam to the 
deluge, all the stratified beds of the earth were the result 
of that fearful conyulsion of the globe. We now proceed, 
therefore, to consider some facts which must be allowed to 
be altogether opposed to the extravagant chronologies of 
our leading geologists ; but, at the same time, are in entire 
accordance with the opposite theory. 

Amongst the various phenomena which the indefatigable 
researches of geologists have lately brought to light, few 
have awakened more attention than the discovery of a vast 
number of fossil trees and plants, standing sometimes in an 
erect, and at others, in an oblique position, and piercing 
through successive beds of stone. 

In KiUingworth Colliery, north of Newcastle, there are 
many large fossil trees discovered in the coal strata, and 
they frequently have some traces of roots belonging to 
them. Mr. Wood has particularly described and figured 
one of these in the "Transactions of the Natural History 
Society of Northumberland." Its roots rested in the shale, 
immediately, and its stem pierced ten or twelve different 
strata. 

In a coUiery near Dulkeith, Mr. Eairholme saw a stem of 
a tree, nearly two feet in diameter, proceeding out of the 
floor of the coal seam, passing through the coal itself, and 
entering the roof above. In the floor and in the roof it was 
petrified, whilst in passing through the coal stratum, it had 
become one mass of pure coal, and its shape was with dif- 
ficulty distinguished. How far its top or roots extendedi 
he adds, could not be ascertained. 

In a wide open quarry, near the house at Gosforth, in 
Northumberland, a tree was lately discovered, measuring 
seventy feet in length, and lying across the strata. It was 
completely petrified. 
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In CnHdo Bandstone quarry, near Abetdour, in Fife, 
numbers of trees are found, supposed to be of the palm 
tribe, and often intersecting the strata in the rock. A con- 
siderable number Lave been discovered also in J^arrow 
Collieij. 

In the loflj cliETa called the South Jo^ins, in Nora 
Scotia, are fonnd a vast number of erect fossil trees chiefly 
oonsistiug of large SigiUaruz. Their Dsnal height, accord- 
ing to Sir C. Lyell, is from six to eight feet ; but one trunk 
found bj him measured about twenty-five feet in height, 
and four feet in diameter. Most of the treea terminated 
downvarda in seams of coal. Some few were baaed in 
clay and shale. The fallowing figure will give an idea of 
the position of these singnlar foasils. 
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The most remarkable instance with which we are ac 
quunted is that of a fossil trunk in Cragleitb quarry, near 
Edinburgh, It is thus described by Sir C, Lyell, who 
inspected it shortly after its discovery. 

"In 1830 a slanting trunk was exposed in Cragjeith 
quarry, near Edinbui^ the total length of which exceeded 
siity feet. Its diameter at the top was about seven inches, 
and near its base it measured five feet in its greater, and 
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two feet in its lesser width. The bark was conyerted into 
a thin coating pf the purest and finest coal, forming a striking 
contrast in colour with the white quartzose sandstone 
in which it by. The annexed figure represents a portion 
of this tree, about fifteen feet long, which I saw exposed in 
1830, when all the strata had been removed from one side. 
The beds which remained were so unaltered and undis- 
turbed at the point of junction, as clearly to show that 
thej had been tranquilly deposited round the tree, and that 
the tree h|ui not subsequently pierced through them, while 
they wer^ yet in a soft state. They were composed chiefly 
of siliceous sandstone, for the most part white; and 
divided into lamina so thin, that from six to fourteen oj 
them might be reckoned in the thickness of an inch. Some 
of these thin layers were dark, and contained coaly matter, 
but the lowest of the intersected beds were calcareous. 
The tree could not have been hollow when embedded, for 
the interior still preserved the woody texture in a perfect 
state : the petrifying matter being, for the most part, cal- 
careous. It is also clear that the lapidifying matter was 
not introduced latterly from the strata through which the 
fossil passes, as most of these were not calcareous."* 

A more full account of this singular phenomenon is con- 
tained in Mr. Fairholme's " Geology of Scripture," which 
we here subjoin, together with his remarks upon the 
subject. 

''Three of very considerable size have been found placed 
in a position perpendicular to the direction of the beds 
or strata, and intersecting many of these of various kinds 
and thicknesses. One of the first of these that attracted 
particular notice was found in Craigleith &ee-stone quarry, 
in 1826, where the different visible strata exist to the 

* " Manual of Geology," p. 878,9. 
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extent of 160 feet in depth; and more than sixty feet are 
known to lie below^ which have not yet seen the light of 
day. 

"The stone in this immense quarry is of very white and 
pore-grained quality, and is the same which we find forming 
the roof of the coal beds in many of the Lothian collieries. 
In 1830 a second and more remarkable fossil tree was 
exposed to view in this quarry ; and excited from its par- 
ticular position a degree of interest which no other vege- 
table fossil could before lay daim to. Its total length was 
upwards of sixty feet; and at an angle of about forty 
degrees, U iniersecUd ten or twelve different strata of the 
sandstone. Its diameter at the top was about seven inches ; 
and it had become flattened by pressure near its base in 
such a manner, as to measure five feet in its greater, and 
two feet in its lesser diameter. There were no branches 
nor marks of them on its bark ; nor were there any roots, 
although the lower part formed a species of bulL As in 
the former specimen the bark had been converted into a 
thin coat of the purest and finest eoal ; and the whole, as 
it lay exposed in the quarry, presented the appearance of 
charred wood, forming a striking contrast in colour with 
the white stone in which it lay." The annexed wood-cut 
is copied from the sketch of this remarkable fossil in 
Mr. Eairholme's work. 

The following remarks of this judicious author on the 
evidence derived from this discovery, respecting the for- 
mation of the earth's strata^ are too important to be 
omitted. 

"From aU these instances (and many others might be 
quoted if necessary) we camiot but perceive, that our pre- 
vious notions of the formation of strata in general have 
been of the most erroneous description; for when we look 
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At a lofty cliff of sandstone rock, without any embedded 
fossil, we at once conceive to onrselves the vast length 
of time whicli we had been tanght by geology to assign for 
80 extensive and gradual a formation. But such an ex-^ 
ample as the Graigleith fossil tree exhibits must serve at 
once to show that instead of thousands or mUlions of years 
for such deposits of sandstone-rock* hut a very short time, 
indeed, must hofoe been occupied in the formation of the 
whole of this quarry ; and consequently of the whole coal 
formation which rests below it. The tree here represented 
in the plate could not possibly have retained a slanting 
posture, if only held by a few of the strata near its base. 
Nor could it have been long exposed with its top protrud- 
ing in air or in water. A few passing waves, or at least a few 
days of the agitated and turbid waters of the deluge, must 
have been sufficient for the whole formation of the bed in 
which it is now found, and which we are apt to look upon 
as of vast extent. In the same manner we are instructed 
by those fossil stems which pass through a coal bed from 
the bottom into the strata above, to a great height. These 
are only further indications and proofs of the truth of what 
I have before stated, that the formation of coal, under every 
circumstance, must be attributed to the progressive sinking 
or covering up of the diluvial vegetable ruin at the time of 
the flood ; and that this invaluable fossil production in its 
present state, has been the result of prodigious pressure on 
the one hand, and of chemical action on the other. 

"Let us only suppose," he adds, "for a moment, a 
greater number of these fossil stems acting, as they do, as 
measures, cast into various parts of the diluvial strata, one 
above another. If a series of twelve or fourteen solid beds 
of sandstone and other strata of the coal formation were 
found in the short space of time necessary to support one 
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tr»e of nxtjf or seventy feet lonff, in a reoUming poetwre^ 
we have a full right to ^iarrj our ideas mnch further on the 
same scale. Our notions of lacustrine quiet deposits, in an 
immense period of years, mnst be for ever laid aside with 
regard to the coal fields. The presence of sea-shells in 
even a few of the coal strata, is sufficient for the total 
destruction of this long-received theory.** * 

We cannot but regard the existence of these erect and 
sloping trees as a dear and incontrovertible {n'oof, that the 
strata in which they were discovered, were deposited by 
some tremendous inundation. Every other explanation 
fialls short of the requirements of the case. Sir C. Lyell, 
in the last edition of his " Manual," says with reference to 
the fossil tree in Oaigleith quarry: — "It is well known, 
that in the Mississippi and other great American rivers, 
where thousands of trees float annually down the stream, 
some sink with thdb: roots downwards, and become fixed 
in the mud. Thus placed, they have been compared to a 
lance in rest; and so often do they pierce through the 
bows of vessels, that they render the navigation extremely 
dangerous. Hence these fossil snags may not imply a 
rapid accumulation of beds of sand, although the channd 
of a river, or part of a lagoon, is often fiUed up in a very 
few years" (p. 379). 

Unfortunately for this theory, the tree in question, when 
discovered, was quite destitute of anything like a root, and 
therefore could not, even with the assistance of water, 
have supported itself in the position it occupied. We are, 
therefore, compelled to infer the deposition of such a depth 
of sandy sediment at the time it assumed its present place, 
as would be sufficient to keep it from Ming into a hori- 
zontal position. This must have been at the least about 

« » Geology of Scrlptnro." London, 18S3, pp. 828—334. 
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thirty feet in depth. Thirty feet, or thereabouts, of a sand- 
atone-rock deposited instantaneously! After this, what 
becomes of all the theories of geologists about the slow and 
gradual formation of the strata of the earth. There is not 
tiie slightest evidence that this free-stone quarry differed 
in its origin from the other deposits of sandstone and other 
sediment with whidi the earth abounds. It is precisely of the 
same nature as that which forms the roof of the other coal 
measures in that country where it was found. The beds of 
tiie stone,according to Sir C. Lyell, are " divided into laminse 
so thin that from six to fourteen of them might be reckoned in 
the thickness of an inch" Here, geologists would say, are 
the traces of an interrupted action, and a calculation would 
forthwith have been entered upon to show how many thou- 
sands of years were consumed in the formation of this 
bed. But this insignificant fossil tree, standing up in a 
sloping position, enables us to prove the instantaneous 
character of the formation. Nor is it possible, we con- 
tend, on any other theory to account for this remarkable 
appearance. 

" The channel of a river, or part of a lagoon," says Sir 
C. Lyell, "is often filled up in a few years." But we have 
nothing to do with pears in the case in question. Moments 
are all that we can afford here. If a deposit of matter had 
not immediately taken place when this rootless trunk 
assumed the place it occupied in the Craigleith quarry, it 
must have at once fallen prostrate. 

It must in fairness be acknowledged, then, even by 
geologists, that the deposit around the fossil tree at Craig- 
leith was a sudden, we may say instantaneous, formation. 
In all probability the trunk was brought into its situation 
by the flood, enveloped in an immense body of sand, and 
the whole mass deposited at the same instant. The same 
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may be said of the numerous other fossil trees which we 
have described above from the works of Fairhohiie and Lydl. 
Hugh Miller^ too, records four huge trunks exposed in 
quarries near Edinburgh, which lay diagonally across the 
strata at an angle of thirty degrees. The roots of all, 
except one, were wanting. One of these measured sixty, 
and another seventy feet in length, and from four to six 
feet in diameter. Professor Phillips also, mentions the 
stems of equiseta "in a sandstone of the Oolite era;" of 
sigillarisB, in sandstone of the coal series ; and of dicotyledo- 
nous wood in limestone of the Isle of Purbeck, all in a nearly 
vertical position. In all these cases, geologists of the 
modem school must admit that the strata in question were 
deposited, not in periods of immense and indefinite duration, 
but suddenly, and with instantaneous rapidity. Analogy 
would lead us to infer, that the other sedimentary deposits 
of the earth were in all probability formed with similar 
rapidity. At any rate, it may surely be affirmed, that no 
evidence of a mechanical nature exists to show that this 
was not the case. 

Professor Phillips has a section in his "Manual'' on 
" Geological Chronology,*' Under this head he attempts to 
prove the vast time consumed in the mecha/nical deposits of 
the earth. " Some of the flagstones of the coal measure,'' 
says he, " are composed of frequent alternations of rolled 
grains of felspar, quartz, and mica, which may be estimated 
to occupy not more than one-twentieth of an inch in thick- 
ness. Taking the thickness of the rock at forty feet, we 
shall have 9,600 layers, each of which marks an interrupted 
action. Let this be supposed to be the tide ; allow that 
every tide deposited one layer, equal to about 700 per 
annum; this wiU occupy thirteen years and a half. As 
far as we can ascertain, the other sandstones of the coal 
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tract were accumulated in the same maimer, though only a 
few of them are micaceous enough to show this minute 
lamination. The thickness of the Yorkshire coal measures 
is about 3,000 feet. Half of this may be considered as 
sandstone equal to 1,500 feet; which, according to the 
above calculation, might be deposited in about 500 years. 
If we suppose the accumulation of the alternating clays to 
have been at the same rate (there is good reason to admit 
this), the whole period occupied in the- deposition of the 
earthy parts of the coal measure would be 6,000 years."* 

It is rather unfortunate for the chronological reputation 
of this eminent geologist, that the instance he has selected 
to prove the amazing periods occupied in the accumulation 
of mechanical deposits is precisely that one in which the 
frequent occurrence of fossil trees in a diagonal position, 
has enabled us to prove the extreme rapidity of their for- 
mation. We have the authority of Sir C. Lyell for assert- 
ing that the stone in the Craigleith quarry is a siliceous 
sandstone, divided into laminae so thin, that from six to 
fourteen of them might he reckoned in the thickness of an 
inch. But in the very nature of things it was impossible 
that these could have been formed in the slow and gradual 
manner described by Professor Phillips. Since the trunk 
must inevitably have fallen prostrate while the lower layers 
were quietly forming around the bottom of the trunk . 
But if in one case minute laminae do not imply slow and 
gradual deposition, neither do they necessarily imply it in 
another. And the whole theory must be pronounced an 
unmistakable fallacy. 

* *' Manual of Geology/* p. 619 
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CHAPTER IX. . 

ANOTHEB AB^UMENT IN BEFXTTATION OF THE 

SAME EBBOB. 

We have already adduced positive and incontrovertible 
evidence as to the rapid deposit of many of the strata of 
the earth, especially the carboniferous formations. We 
shall now endeavour to prove that the other strata of the 
earth — such, at least, as are termed fossiliferous — ^were 
accumulated with equal rapidity, since the condition in which 
their fossil contents are often found is utterly irreconcilable 
with any other supposition* t 

1. Vegetahlesy Plants, and Trees. — ^It is well remarked 
by Professor Phillips, that " The nearly vertical position 
of certaiu fossil plants, a phenomenon by no means rare 
among sandstone rocks, affords good ground for caution 
in assigning very great extension of years to geological 
periods. The stems of equiseta in sandstone of the Oolite 
era, of sigillarisB in sandstone of the coal series, of dicotyle- 
donous wood in limestone of the Isle of Purbeck, seem to 
teach us in plam terms, that the accumulation of these 
rocks was not of that slow and insensible kind which is often 
attributed to them. Whether we suppose them to be in 
their place of growth, or to have been swept down to their 
present situations by land floods, the result as to our 
present argument is the same ; the accumulation of trans- 
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ported sediment must have been so rapid as to prevent the 
decomposition of the cortical portions of the plants, the 
wearing away the superficial structure, or the bending of 
the stem beneath currents of water. No one doubts that 
the bed of stone three feet thick, which encloses equisetum 
columnare, at High Whitby, was laid hy a tingle inun- 
dationr* 

Still more striking is a passage in Sir C. Lyell's Manual, 
in which he says : — " Some phenomena seem to imply that 
the mineralization must proceed with considerable rapidity, 
for stems of a soft and succulent character, and of a most 
perishable nature, are preserved in flint ; and there are 
instances of the complete silification of the young leaves of 
a palm tree when just about to shoot forth, and in that 
state which in the West Indies is called the cabbage of the 
palm." Here, then, we have undoubted evidence that the 
strata of the earth were not formed in that slow and insen- 
sible manner which modem geologists represent. 

Animal remains. — Equally convincing and of far wider 
range is the evidence of the same fact afforded by the 
organic remains of the fauna of the ancient world. " The 
high state of preservation in which fossil fishes are fre- 
quently found," says an eminent geologist, " proves that 
the strata containing them have not been formed in a slow 
and gradual way. It is well known that scarcely any sub- 
stance decomposes more speedily than dead fishes ; so that 
when we find fossil fishes in a high state of preservation, 
we may be sure that the strata containing them were 
deposited so rapidly, as not to allow them time to become 
putrid till they were safely incased in their present matrix. 
Now the fossil fishes in the Carboniferous strata, in the 

"Manual of Geology," p. 621. 
F 
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Magnesian limestone, in the Lias, in the Oolite, in the 
Chalk, and in some of the tertiary deposits, are often found 
in the finest condition, with no part of their structure 
injured; while we know that fishes left dead on the beach, 
pr on the banks of rivers, begin to decay in a few hours." 

One of the most remarkable deposits of fish yet known 
is that of Monte Bolca, near Verona, in Italy. The organic 
remains of this district are in the highest degree interest- 
ing to the geologist, and firom the attention and care which 
have been given to this collection of fossil treasures, there 
are few with which we are better acquainted. The dis- 
trict of which Bolca forms a part is calcareous, and the 
quarries in which the most remarkable specimens of the 
finny tribe are found, consist of a stone of a schistose 
structure, and susceptible of being split into laminae of 
various dimensions. Its technical name is a marl, or marly 
schist. Its colour is of a yellow, white, or bluish grey. 

The most remarkable fossils of this formation consists of 
fish in a high state of preservation. Some collections that 
have been made firom these quarries contain as many as 
600 or 800 specimens of various sizes. Some of the species, 
which amount altogether to seventy, are recognized as 
belonging to the Mediterranean sea of the present day. 
Others are thought to be peculiar to the Pacific ocean. 
"The skeletons of these fish," says Dr. Buckland, "lie 
parallel to the lamin® of the strata of the calcareous slate ; 
they are always entire, and so closely packed on one 
another, that many individuals are often contained in a 
single block. The thousands of specimens which are dis- 
persed over the cabinets of Europe, have nearly all been 
taken from one quarry. All these fishes must have died sud- 
denly on this fatal spot, and have been speedily buried mihe 
calcareous sediment then in the course of deposition. From 
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the fact that certain indiyidaals have even preserved traces 
of colour upon their ekin, we are certain that they were 
entombed before decomposition of their soft parts had taken 
place."* The fishes of Torre D'Orlando, in the Bay of 
Naples, near Castalamare, seem also to have perished sud- 
denly. And Hugh Miller, in his " Old Red Sandstone," 
refers to " some terrible catastrophe," which " involved in 
sudden destruction the fish of an area, at least a hundred 
miles firom boundary to boundary, perhaps much more " 

(p. m). 

It is the general opinion of modem geologists, that as 
fish could not have been so perfectly preserved as those of 
Monte Bolca unless the means of destruction and entomb- 
ment had been instantaneous, it follows that they were 
killed by a submarine volcano before the great revolution 
happened by which the present land of Italy was elevated 
above the Mediterranean. Mr. Miller, too, assigns the de- 
struction of the vast collection of fish at Cromarty to " the 
heated water, or mephitic gases," ejected by submarine 
Yolcanos. There are, however, he admits, " no marks of 
volcanic activity in connection with the ichthyolite beds — 
no marks, at least, which belong to nearly the same 
age with the fossils." There is, however, in the case 
of Monte Bolca, one circumstance which entirely contra- 
dicts any such notion. Many of the fossils there found are 
totally inconsistent with volcanic origin under the waters of 
the sea. The bones of huge elephants^ stags, bears, seals, 
^c, besides terrestrial plants, birds, and insects, have been 
discovered in the same quarry; proving unquestionably 
that, at the period referred to, the sea and land productions 
had been mingled together by some such convulsion aj9 a 
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general deluge, and were thus left in a dry state by the 
retiring waters. 

The cuttle-fish of Lyme R«gis, again, must have been 
killed and entombed with inconceivable rapidity, for they 
still retain the dark fluid with which their ink-bags are 
filled when alive. This fact is alluded to in the following 
terms by Dr. Buckland in his Bridgewater Treatise. " I 
might register," says he, "the proofs of instantaneous 
death detected in these ink-bags, for they contain the fluid 
which the living Sepia emits in the moment of alarm ; and 
might detail further evidence of their immediate burial, in 
the retention of the forms of these distended membranes, 
since they would speedily have decayed and spilt their ink, 
had they been exposed but a few hours to decomposition in 
the water. The animals must therefore have died suddenly 
and been quickly buried in the sediment that formed the 
strata in which their petrified ink and ink-bags are thus 
preserved."* 

The remarkable state of preservation in which fossil fish 
are generally found is not the only fact connected with the 
remams of the animals of the ancient world which demon- 
strates the rapid accumulation of the strata in which they 
were entombed. The same conclusion may be drawn from 
marks of violent pressure in other petrifactions. Had the 
beds been formed in the slow and still way imagined by the 
abettors of the pre-adamite theory, the bodies, or rather 
the skeletons of imbedded animals, if not dissolved, would 
have had their cavities filled up with the substance of the 
matrix, and have retained th^ir natural shape ; and being 
fixed in their places before the new depositions over them 
could accumulate to any thickness, the pressure of those beds 

* '* Bridgewater Treatise,** p. 307. 
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oonld have had little or no effect in altering their shape or 
form. Now when we see fossil animals, such as the large 
sanrians in the has, crashed and broken, as nnder an enor- 
mous weight, it is plain that the strata containing them must 
have been formed so quickly that the lower beds had not 
time to harden before the weight of the new strata over 
them was sufficient to crush them. Illustrations of this 
occur in great numbers both at Lyme Regis and at Whitby. 
Thus the great crocodile in the Whitby Museum has evi- 
dently been crushed by the superincumbent strata; the 
effects of pressure being visible both on the head and the 
body, particularly on the hind legs, i]^e bones of the one leg 
being partiaUy sunk into those of the other. A fine spe- 
cimen of ichthyosaurus in the same museum gives similar 
indications of violent pressure, the whole being crushed 
into a fiat mass, and the ribs of the one side pressed across 
the spine, so as to form an angle with the ribs of the 
other side. But there is another peculiarity in this 
specimen. The elegant curvature of the spine shows that 
it was not the dead carcase of the animal that was em- 
bedded in the strata; it was not in the flaccid state of a 
dead and stranded fish, but must have been suddenly en- 
tombed alive ; and writhing in the agonies of death, it has 
twisted its body into its present handsome shape.* 

A striking instance of a similar kind is thus described by 
Dr. Ure in his New System of Geology; — "An immense 
animal, the megalosaurus, occurs at Stonesfield in the calca- 
reous slate. This animal bears a considerable resemblance 
to the lacertia gigantea found in Bavaria, and described 
by M. Soemmering in the "Munich Transactions of 1816." 
A translation of his memoir is published in the Annals of 

* "Young's Scriptural Geology," Ac, p. 29. 
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Philosophy for September, 1821. Ammonites were found 
in the vicinity of this last saurian animal, as is universally 
the case in all the known instances of fossil crocodiles, 
gavials, and lacertse. The compressed and distorted form 
of the head, and the marks of violence in many places ought 
to be noticed, since they indicate some great external force 
to which either the animal itself at its death, or its skeleton 
must have been subjected since ; appearances common also 
to the crocodilus priscus. What a power of pressure must 
have been exerted not only to flatten the conical head, but 
even to force out, and break the teeth, as has happened to 
the Bavarian fossil ! " If I may be permitted to decide," 
says M. SGemmering, " from my own anatomical and patho- 
logical knowledge, I should say that this compression of 
the head was not effected during the dry, friable, and 
brittle skeleton state ; since in such a case, owing to the 
equal force, the upper jaw would have been broken in 
another direction ; or at least would not have been so per- 
fect as it now is on the left side. The injury seems to have 
been rather inflicted on the living animal, when the perios- 
teum and top of the head could hold together the frag- 
ments of the bones, notwithstanding their crushed condition. 
Hence it appears to me to be a subject well worthy atten- 
tive examination, why it happens in all the fossil animals of 
antiquity, except some later ones discovered in a lighter 
soil, that the heads in particular are not only crushed, hut 
at the same time dislocated in their parts. How dreadfully 
shattered, for instance, are the fragments of the head and 
jaw discovered at Maestricht ; the jaw of the Vicentine 
animal, the head of the specimen belonging to M. Spener, 
the heads of the palseotherium, and anoplotherium found 
at Montemartre, and the head of the crocodilus priscus^* 
(p. 259). 
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In oonclusion, then, we draw the inference without fear 
of contradiction, that in a very large number of cases, the 
condition in which the organic remaina of the ancient earth 
are found is such as to demonstrate the fact that the 
strata in which they lie entombed were deposited, not in 
that slow and gradual manner which modem geological 
theories lead us to suppose, but in that sudden and instanta- 
neous mode which points to a general deluge as the natural 
cause. 
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CHAPTEK X. 

THE HYPOTHESIS OF NEGATION. 

In a former chapter of this work, the attention of the 
reader was directed to the fact, that although reptiles are 
found in incredible abundauce in the Oolite and Lias 
formations, whilst birds are discoTered no lower than the 
Eocene beds, this was considered by Mr. Miller as pre- 
senting no kind of difficulty in the way of believing that 
the same period — ^the fifth day — ^witnessed the creation, or 
rather the full development, of each of these classes of 
creatures. 

Now, one conclusion, at least, follows from this state- 
ment, viz., that in the opinion of a late geologist — second, 
perhaps, to none in the world — the non-existence of their 
fossil remains in any strata constitutes no kind of argument 
against the existence, in incalculable abundance, of creatures 
during the period of the formation of such strata. In other 
words, animals in immense numbers may have walked this 
globe for untold ages before the formation of the rocks in 
which their remains are embedded ! 

Here is the express statement of Mr. Miller that the 
birds date their creation — or it maybe called, their highest 
development — ^from the period of the Lias and Oolite beds, 
yet the most ancient rocks which contain their bones are 
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those of the Tertiary division, the Lower Eocene. Let 
the reader just reflect on the vast interval which separates 
these two systems. There is, first, the Liassic series, 
involving a thickness of five thousand feet ; then there is 
the OoUU series, embracing what are termed the Lower 
Oolite, the Middle OoHte, and the Upper Oolite, each 
consisting of several formations; and, still farther, we 
have the Wealden series, and the Greensand series ; and, 
lastly, the Cretaceous series. Ihiring the untold ages, as 
geologists believe, in which these rocks were depositing, 
birds in the greatest abundance walked the earth, and 
winged their noiseless way through the air, without 
leaving, so far as is yet known, a single fossil remain, 
although we frequently find fossils of the utmost delicacy 
of structure preserved in these same beds as perfectly as 
if they had been placed there with extreme care. One 
conclusion at least, then, we repeat, must be drawn from 
this fact, viz., that negative evidence is of no value what- 
ever, unaccompanied by other proof. It so happens that 
we know, from the most undoubted proof, that birds did 
exist, of various species, not only during the periods referred 
to above, but long before — ^speaking after the manner of 
modem geologists — for the New Red Sandstone, which 
underlies the Lias, contains their footprints. Yet not a 
single bone of the feathered tribe has ever been discovered 
from that rock up to the Eocene. Is it not intolerable 
presumption, then, on the part of geologists to argue, as 
they do invariably, the non-existence of species, genera, 
and orders of shells, plants, fishes, and everything else 
during certain periods, simply from the fact of their fossil 
remains not being yet discovered in certain strata ? 

Eurther, whoever reflects on the constantly shifting 
position of geologists of late years, will hesitate ere he 
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commits himself to the statements made by Mr. Miller, in 
the " Testimony of the Rocks," respecting the progressive 
character of the Creation (see pp. 13 — 15). The following 
table will show the reader at one glance how frequently 
the supposed non-existence of quadrupeds, birds, fishes, 
and reptiles in certain strata has turned out to be a mere 
imagination, wMch further investigation haa served entirely 
to explode : — 

Dates qf the discovery qf different classes of Fossil FertdmUa, sTiowing 
the gradual progress made in tracing them to rocks of TUgJier 
aniiquUy. 



Ybab. 



1798 

Mammalia .... < -ta-ia 

1847 

( 1782 

Ares < 

( 1839 

C 1710 

Beptilla } 1844 

( 1852 

1709 

^^<^ < ml 

1840 



FOEMATIOMS. 



Middle Eocene. 

Lower Oolite. 
Upper Trias. 

Middle Eocene. 

Lower Eocene. 

Permian. 
Carboniferous. 
Upper Devonian. 

Permian. 
Carboniferous. 
Devonian. 
Upper Silurian. 



Gsoo&APHicAL LocALrmis 



Paris (Gypsum of Mont^ 

martre). 
Stonesfleld. 
Stuttgardt 

Paris (Gypsum of Mont- 

martrej. 
London (Slieppey Clay). 

Thuringia. 
Saarbruck. 
Elgin. 

Thuringia. 
Glasgow. 
Caithness. 
Ludlow. 



Upon this table Sir C. Lyell makes the following striking 
observations : — " How many living writers are there who, 
before the year 1844, generalized fearlessly on the non- 
existence of reptiles before the Permian era P Yet in the 
course of ten years they have lived to see the earliest 
known date of the creation of reptiles carried back suc- 
cessively, first to the Carboniferous, and then to the Upper 
Devonian periods. Before the year 1818 it was the 
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popular belief that the palseotherium of the Paris gypsum 
and its associates were the first warm-blooded quadrupeds 
that ever trod the surface of this planet. So fixed was this 
idea in the minds of the majority of naturalists, that when 
at length the Stonesfield mammalia awoke from a slumber 
of three or four great periods, the apparition failed to make 
these theorists renounce their preconceived creed. 

* Unwilling I my lips disclose. 
Leave, oh 1 leave me to repose.* 

Eirst the antiquity of the rock was called in question; 
and then the mammalian character of the relics. Even 
long after all controversy was set at rest on these points, 
the real import of the revelation, as bearing on the doctrine 
of progressive development, was far from being duly appre- 
ciated Moreover, we must never forget how many 

of the dates given in the above table are due to British 
skill and energy. Great Britain being still the only country 
in which mammalia have been found in Oolitic rocks — the 
only region where any reptiles have been detected in strata 
as old as the Devonian — ^the only one wherein the bones of 
birds have been traced back as far as the London Clay. 
And if geology had been cultivated with less zeal in our 
island, we should know nothing as yet of two extensive 
assemblages of Tertiary mammalia of higher antiquity 

than the fauna of the Paris gypsum How, then, 

can we doubt, if every area on the globe were to be studied 
with the same diligence — if all Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America, and Australia were equally well known — ^that 
every date assigned by us in the above table for the earliest 
recorded appearance of fish, reptiles, birds, and mammals^ 
would have to be altered P Nay, if one other area, such aa 
part of Spain, of the size of England and Scotland, were 
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subjected to the same scrutiny (and we are still very 
imperfectly acquainted even with Great Britain), each class 
of vertebrata would probably recede one or more steps 
further back into the abyss of time ; fish might penetrate 
into the Lower Silurian — reptiles into the Lower Devonian 
—mammalia into the Lower Trias — ^birds into the Chalk 
or Oolite ; and, if we turn to the invertebrata, trilobites 
and cephalopods might descend into the Lower Cambrian, 
and some stray zoophyte, Uke the Oldhamia^ into rocks 
now styled * azoic' .... 

''Li conclusion," he adds, ''I shall simply express my 
oonyiction that toe are stiU on the mere threshold of our 
inquiries ; and that as in the last fifty years, so in the next 
half-century, we shall be called upon repeatedly to modify 
our first opinions respecting the range in time of the various 
classes of fossil vertebrata. It would, therefore, he pre- 
mature to generalize ai present on the non-existence, or even 
on the scarcity of Vertebrata, whether terrestrial or aquatic, 
at periods of high awtiquitvf, such as the Siluri<m and 
Cambrian" • 

Li the justice of these remarks every candid reader will 
most certainly concur, since they inevitably foUow from 
the facts so minutely detailed. Hence the whole argument 
against the possibility of the deposition of the stratified 
rocks by the deluge, drawn from the peculiar organic 
remains of each stratum, falls to the ground, for this simple 
cause that the apparent or recognised contents of the 
earth's strata constitute no evidence of what their actual 
and ultimate contents may hereafter prove to be. So that 
all reasoning founded on such grounds may be dismissed as 
premature and illusive — " We are still on the mere threshold 
qf our inqttiries ! " 

• •' Manual of Geology," pp. 461--3. 
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This train of thonglit derives important corroboration 
from a remarkable series of phenomena, to which the 
attention of geologists has been of late increasingly 
directed ; we mean the footprints of animals. It appears 
that the tracks of air-breathing creatures — ^reptiles, birds, 
and mammalia — have been discovered in strata far below 
the most ancient (so called) in which their bones have yet 
been met with. The New Red Sandstone of the Valley of 
the Connecticut Eiver, in the United States, is particularly 
celebrated for containing these impressions. According to 
Professor Hitchcock, the footprints of no less than thirty- 
two species of bipeds, and twelve of quadrupeds, have been 
already detected in these rocks. " Thirty of these," says 
Sir C. Lyell, ** are believed to be those of bu*ds, four of 
lizards, two of chelonians, and six of batrachians. The 
tracks have been found in more than twenty places, scat- 
tered through an extent of nearly eighty miles from north 
to south, and they are repeated through a succession of 
beds, attaining at some points a thickness of more than 

1000 feet If we follow a single line of marks we 

find them uniform in size, and nearly uniform in distance 
from each other, the toes of two successive footprints 
turning alternately right and left. Such single lines 
indicate a biped ; and there is generally such a deviation 
from a straight line, in any three successive prints, as we 
remark in the tracks left by birds. There is also a striking 
relation between the distance separating two footprints in 
one series, and the size of the impressions. If the marks 
are small, they may be half-an-inch asunder ; if gigantic — 
as, for example, where the toes are twenty inches long — 
they are occasionally four feet and a-half apart. 

"The size of several of the fossil impressions of the 
Connecticut Red Sandstone so far exceeds that of any 
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living ostrich, that naturalists were extremely adverse to 
the opinion of their having been made by birds, until the 
bones and almost the entire skeleton of the Dinornis, and 
of other feathered giants of New Zealand, were discovered. 
Their dimensions have at least destroyed the force of this 

particular objection alluded to The eggs of another 

gigantic bird, called JEpiornis, which has probably been 
exterminated by man, have recently been discovered in an 
alluvial deposit in Madagascar. The egg has six times the 

capacity of that of the ostrich No bones have yet 

been met with, whether of plerodactyl or bu*d, in the rocks 
of the Connectiout, but there are numerous coprolites." 
Sir C. Lyell concludes his observations by stating that 
" the opinion that the Bed Sandstone (of the Connecticut) 
is triassie, seems, on the whole, the best that we can 
embrace in the present state of our knowledge." * 

The same writer has favoured us with a description of 
the footprints of the Cheirotherium, an air-breathing 
reptile, in the coal-measures of the United States. These 
occur in Greensburg, Pennsylvania. "I had an oppor- 
tunity," he says, "of examining them in 1846. I was at 
once convinced of their genuineness, and declared my con- 
viction on that point, on which doubts had been entertcjned 
both in Europe and the United States. The footmarks 
were first observed standing out in relief from the lower 
surface of slabs of sandstone." Sir C. Lyell has given a 
drawing of one of these masses, which he brought away 
with him. It contains, together with footprints, the casts of 
cracks of various sizes. As many as thirty-three footsteps 
were observed by Dr. King in the same quarry, before it 
was abandoned.f 

The footprints of man, it should be added, were also 

« ''Hanaal of Geology," p. 352. t Ibid, p. 401. 
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discoyered in the Old Eed Sandstone at St. Lonis, on the 
western side of the Mississippi Elver, as detailed in a 
subsequent chapter of this work. 

It need scarcely be said that the evidence arising from 
the footprints of animals in the various strata of the earth, 
is of the very highest importance. It is, of course, alto- 
gether impossible to deny that the creatures to which they 
belonged were in existence while the particular rocks were 
being deposited. We can think of no conceivable mode of 
accounting for them in any other way. Such being the 
case, it is plain that birds and men existed long before 
geologists admit. The former, instead of making their 
first appearance in the Eocene series, were in being when 
the strata, termed the New Eed Sandstone, were deposit- 
ing; whilst man, contrary to all the theories of modem 
geology, must have existed, we presume, at least as early. 

As regards the almost total absence of quadrupedal 
remains in the lower and middle strata, and their great 
abundance in the uppermost beds, this is only what might 
have been expected, on the supposition that all the stratified 
formations of the earth were the result of one deluge. 
''The absence of the remains of men and terrestrial 
quadrupeds," says an able geologist, " from all the lower 
strata, and their rare occurrence even in some of the 
higher, have been urged as insuperable objections against 
the hypothesis that the secondary and tertiary rocks might 
be deposited at the deluge. But as men and beasts would 
naturally flee for refuge to the higher grounds on per- 
ceiving the rise of the waters, their relics ought not to be 
expected in the first-formed strata, particularly those of 
men, who, being most capable of shifting for themselves, 
would be the last destroyed. 

" It is a curious fact, recently ascertained, that the foot- 
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steps of some quadrupeds have been found impressed on 
beds of Red Sandstone and other rocks, while the animals 
themselves have rarely been discovered. It would appear 
that during the formation of the new strata^ tortoises, or 
other animals tenacious of life, walked about on the margin 
of the sea, and left the prints of their feet on the soft beds 
last deposited, which prints the matter of the next stratum 
filled up, without defacing them. The circumstance that 
no relics of the animals themselves can be seen, shows how 
necessary it is to be cautious in concluding against the 
existence of any particular animal at the time of the depo- 
sition of this or that stratum, merely from the negative 
evidence of its not being hitherto found there. 

"It is, however, in the tertiary beds, as might be 
expected, that the remains of mammalia chiefly abound. 
A list of 110 species, many of them belonging to extinct 
genera, is given by Professor PhiUips, in his Treatise 

(p. 256) It is worthy of remark, that, as the 

remains of birds are extremely rare, so also are those of 
monkeys, creatures noted for their agility; and it is 
natural to suppose that those animals which had the best 
means of escaping would perish the last, and consequently 
be the least likely to be entombed in the lower strata. 
Some of the cheirotherium marks resemble impressions 
made by the feet of monkeys. 

"But the animals which at first escaped would at length 
be overtaken by destruction, when the flood rose to the 
higher grounds, where they had taken temporary refuge. 
Here immense numbers would be carried off together by 
the swelling waters, and would become floating masses of 
animal matter, in which the huge pockyclermata, the 
hippopotamus, the rhinoceros, and the elephant would 
hold an important place The carcases of the beasts 
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thus swept away, which were perhaps more namerous than 
those previouslj embedded ia the strata, would at last 
sink down, and be drifted in immense quantities along the 
surface of the new-formed strata. Many of them would 
ultimately find a resting-place in the alluvial soil which 
their decomposition would serve to enrich, and in which 
the most durable parts of them are still frequently found, 
especially the bones and teeth of elephants. But many of 
them, also, would be drifted into those fissures and caves 
recently formed by fractures or dislocations of the strata. 
Hence the numerous bone caverns of Germany, France,, 
England, and other parts of the world; containing a 
mixed assemblage of relics ; generally broken, and often- 
times water-worn ; belonging to creatures great and small, 
carnivorous and herbivorous ; with a few bones of fowls, 
and, more rarely, some human bones." ( Young.) 

Under these circumstances, we maintain that any theories 
which assign particular epochs to plants or trees, fishes, 
reptiles, birds, and quadrupeds, founded upon their fossil 
remains not having been hitherto discovered in such and 
such strata of the earth, are to be dismissed as totally 
unworthy of the slightest consideration. On the deliberate 
assurance of one of the highest geological authorities in 
Europe, we say to all who impugn the statements of the 
inspired writings: — "It is premature to generalize at 
present on the non-existence, or even on the scarcity, of 
Vertebraia, whether terrestrial or aquatic, at periods of 
high antiquity, such as the Silurian and Cambrian." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE SUPPOSED NON-EXISTENCE OF MAN WHEN THE 
STRATA OF THE EABTH WERE DEPOSITED. 

It is universally affirmed by geologists of the modem school 
that man began to exist since the yarions strata of the earth 
were deposited. If there be an exception to this, it is found 
probably in a recent treatise of Professor Phillips, who, 
influenced by some recent extraordinary discoveries, ex- 
presses himseK in a somewhat more guarded manner on 
this subject. The following passage conveys the sentiments 
of the latest writers on geology, in reference to the geolo- 
gical monuments of the existence of man upon the globe : — 
" In all the periods of time which elapsed during the 
formation of the stratified rocks, there is no evidence that 
man was a dweller on this globe. Not in the most recent 
of the Eocene strata, neither in the literal, nor in the lacus- 
trine deposits of that period. This ought in no degree to 
surprise us, for all the animals and plants of that and 
earlier periods were parts of an earlier system of organized 
nature. But it appears somewhat extraordinary that bones 
of men and vestiges of human art should have been so 
rarely found in any of the ascertained deposits of the dilu- 
vial ervL, except under dubious or explanatory circum- 
stances, since at that time the earth had assumed its 
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present form and appearance, and was inhabited by races of 
quadrupeds, which, if not specifically the same, were for 
the most part closely analogous to those which now live ; 
in particular the horse and domestic cattle, animals so 
singularly serviceable to, and dependent on man, existed in 
great plenty in the northern zones ; and, therefore, the 
present system of organized nature, of which man is the 
head, may be said to have commenced/' 

In opposition to these opinions, in which all geologists 
of the modem school agree, we have now, Pirst, the fact 
of the repeated discovery of human remains in various 
caves of Britain and other countries mixed up with those 
of extinct pachydermata, and carnivora. Secondly, the 
equally undoubted fact of the existence of the bones of 
men in various stratified rocks of the earth. 

The argument for the coeval existence of man with 
the extinct pachydermata and carnivora, derived from the 
intimate mixture and equal conservation of the bones in 
ossiferous caves, is as conclusive as it is possible to desire. 
And the imprejudiced reader, when he peruses the evidence 
on this subject afiPorded by geologists themselves, will wonder 
at the obstinacy with which they still refuse to admit the 
fact. Our course will be first, to relate as briefly as possible 
the principal instances of the existence of bones of men and 
extinct animals in the same caves ; and then to draw from 
these data the inferences which appear evidently to result 
therefrom. 

"From the examinations of Toumol, Christol, and 
Marcel de Serres, a considerable body of evidence has 
been collected," says Professor Phillips, " concerning the 
caverns of Bize (Aude), Durfort, Pondres, Souvignargues 
(Gard), and from the similar state of conservation as well 
as mixture of the bones of men and animals in the caverns 
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of Bize, M. Tonmd decides poaitwel^ that their age is the 
same. These animals are stag, chamois, roebuck, antelope^ 
and bear, which hardly require to be considered of the 
mastozootic era. The same conclusion was drawn by M. 
Christol from subsequent researches in the caverns of Gard^ 
ia which the animal remains were decidedly of the seme era 
as the fossil elephant and rhinoceros. But the most in- 
structive, probably, of all these discoveries, is that of the 
cavern, of Miallet, near Anduze (Gard), completely inves- 
tigated by M. Tessier. This grotto, situated on the banks 
of the garden, is opened in a dolomitic rock subordinate to 
the lias, on a steep slope, thirty metres ctbove the valley. 
The lower layer of the interior of the grotto is dolomitic 
sand, irregularly overspread by a thin stalagmetic crust, 
and in places by an argillo-ferruginous mud more than a 
metre thick, and adhering in several places to the roof and 
sides. In this bed were discovered in great abundance, 
and excellent preservation, bones and teeth of large bears, 
and with them a few bones of hysBuas, ruminantia, and 
birds ; imder the stalagmite, and under a bed of loamy 
sand, from two to four decimetres, a great number of human 
remains were found in various parts of the grotto. In the 
depths of the cavern they are unquestionably mixed with the 
hones of bears, which predominate ; towards the entrance, 
on the contrary, human remains are most abundant, and 
appear of less antiquity. Upon the ossiferous loam, under 
a little projection of rock, was discovered a human 
skeleton nearly entire, near it a lamp and small figure in 
earthenware; farther off bracelets of copper; in other 
situations coarse pottery, wrought bones, and edge tools of 
flint, indicative of ruder industry. The human skulls were 
depressed from above, apparently by artificial means, though 
really belonging to the Caucasian race of men." 
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After stating the conclusions of M. Tessier regarding 
this interesting discovery, Professor Phillips makes the 
following remarks : — "There is no necessity for hazarding 
a definite conclusion on the antiquity of these human 
remains, because there is rery great probability of gather* 
ing much additional information by the discovery of new 
caves under different circumstances. In the meantime we 
may remark that the principal arguments for the coeval 
existence of men, and extinct pachydermata and camivora 
in the south of France, is the inUmate mixture and equal 
conservation of the bonea ; and these arguments should not 
he slighted^ for they would, prohdbUf, not have been resisted 
in any case of the mixture of quadrupedcd remains" * 

The cave of Qaylenreuth, in Eranconia, has long been 
celebrated for the abundance of its animal remains. The 
following description of this remarkable grotto is taken 
from Dr. Buckland's account, who visited the spot and 
drew a section of the cavern, of which we have given a 
faithful engraving in the frontispiece. 

" The mouth of this cave is situated in a perpendieukr 
rock, in the Ughest part of the cliffs which form the left 
side of the valley of the Weissent Kiver, at an elevation of 
more than 300 feet above its bed. We enter by an aperture 
(a) above seven feet high, and twelve feet broad; and 
close to it we observe an open fissure rising from the cave 
towards the open land above. The whole consists prin- 
cipally of two large chambers, varying in breadth from ten 
to thirty feet, and in height from three to twenty feet. 
The roof is in most parts abundantly hung with stalactite ; 
and in the first chamber the floor is nearly covered with 
stalagmite (c), piled in irregular mamilated heaps, one of 
which in the centre is accumulated into a large pillar, 
uniting the roof to the floor. 

• •< Hannal of Geology.*' Londot^ \%»^.^ •^^\ 
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" From the first chamber we descend, by ladders, to a 
second (p), the floor of which also appears to have been 
overspread with a similar crust ; this, however, has been 
nearly destroyed by holes dug through it, in search of the 
prodi^ums quantities of hones that lie beneath. This last 
chamber is connected by a low and narrow passage (m) 
with a smaller cavern (n), at the bottom of which there is 
a circular hole (k) descending like a well, about twenty-five 
feet, and from three to four in diameter. The circum- 
ference of this hole in descending is for the most part 
composed of a breccia of hones, pehhles, and loam (i), 
cemented by stalagmite. The depth to which this extends 
has not yet been ascertained. The roof and sides of all the 
artificial cavities (formed in the search) are crowded with 
teeth and bones ; but these do not occur in the roof or 
sides of any of the upper or natural chambers above the 
level of the stalagmetic crust that covers the floor. This 
observation applies equally to all other limestone caverns 
of this description, and is important on account of 
the erroneous statements and opinions which exist on this 
subject. The floor of the first chamber has been already 
stated to be almost entirely covered with a crust of stalag- 
mite. Through this crust large holes have been dug (b), 
and in these we see a bed of brown diluvial loam and 
pehhles, mixed with angular fragments of rock, and with 
teeth and bones. I could not ascertain the depth of this 
diluvium. 

'' In the second chamber the formation is of the same des- 
cription but more abundantly loaded with hones. Its 
depth appears to be irregular, and in some parts extremely 
deep. A side chamber descends rapidly into the body of the 
rock, and contains cart-loads of teeth, hones, and pehhles, 
dispersed through a loose mass of brown diluvial loarn^ but 
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not united with stalagmite." " The distribution of the com* 
ponent materials of the breccia of these cases is irregular ; 
in some parts the earthy matter is wholly wanting, and we 
have simply a congeries of agglutinated hones — ^in others 
the pebbles abound ; in a third place, one half of the entire 
mass is loam, and the remainder teeth and hones. The 
state of preservation of these animal remains, when in- 
crusted with stalagmite, is quite perfect, and the colour a 
yellowish white."* 

The cave of Gaylenreuth is the one whose bony trea- 
sures are most completely known in consequence of the 
researches of several eminent men of science, particularly 
Esper, Humboldt, Ebel of Bremen, Eosenmiiller, Soemmer- 
ing, and Goldfuss. From the examination which Cuvier has 
made, it appears that three-fourth of the bones belong to 
bears of two or three species ; next to which predominate 
those of the hysena^ wolf, fox, glutton, and polecat. He 
also observed, in smaller quantities, some bones of herhivora, 
and particularly stags. M. Soemmering speaks also of a 
parcel of bones of an elephanfs skull. M. E>osenmiiller 
enumerates other bones, among which it is particularly 
worthy of notice that he enumerates those ofmen.f 

Dr. Buckland infers that this cave was originally a den 
of wild beasts, but nothing in his description justifies such 
a conclusion. On the contrary, the diluvial mud, the 
rounded pebbles, the angular fragments of rocks, and the 
vast quantities of bones, are indisputable proofs that its 
contents were washed in by diluvial waves. 

The following account of hitman fossils discovered at 
Kostritz, is written by the Baron Von Schlotheim, and 

* Buckland*8 <*ReIiqalffiDiIayianie,"p. 133. 
t *' DeBcription de VOun det Caveraes," p. 2. 
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was published at Gotha in 1820. It was translated from 
the German by Mf. Weaver, and published in the "Annals 
of Philosophy" for 1832 :— 

"The recent discovery of human bones, as well as those 
of other animab, in a fossil state, in the neighbourhood of 
Kbstritz camiot fail to render a description of that district 
interesting to naturalists in general." 

After a concise general view of the country, M. Von 
Schlotheim proceeds to give a more particular account of 
the limestone and gypsum formations, with a circumstan- 
tial detail of discovery of the bones of land animals in those 
rocks : — 

" The varieties of this Kme-stone formation have obtained 
different appellations from miners, among which that of 
zechttein is one of the principal. . . . At the latter place (Gera) 
the upper quarry, situated near the middle of the declivity, is 
particularly instructive, exhibiting wide fissures and caverns 
entirely filled with the alluvial loam that covers the whole 
country to a great extent. Considerable masses of stalac- 
tite appear in several places, and here principally were 
found those bones of large land quadrupeds now in my 
collection. They were met with at the depth of twenty 
feet, embedded in the loam of one of the wider cavities." 

It may be stated that the bones foimd consist of those of 
the rhinoceros, hare, rabbit, horse, ox, deer, hyaena, birds of 
various species, and of the lion or tiger. Of these it is 
said, "The condition of the greater part is nearly the same 
as that of the bones found at Gaylenreuth, Scharzfield, &c. ; 
and hence it seems probable that they are of an equal age, 
and referable to the same epoch of the ancient world." 

" Turning now our attention," says the Baron, "to the 
north-west side of the Elster, to the heights above Kasch- 
witz, we find the gypsum there embedded in the lime-Hone, 
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and appearing in the declivity. The fonner seems to have 
been laid bare by the destruction of the superincumbent 
limestone. The gypsum seems to constitute in this neigh- 
bourhood a large, isolated mass included in the limestone. 
As far as it is exposed in the quarries, which have nowhere 
penetrated deeper than thirty or forty feet from the surface^ 
it is of so firm a consistency as to require to be blasted 
with gunpowder. H is sometimes siriped in ihs ribhon and 
in an umdMlating manner, and alternating with slight layers 
of clay. 

''The entire gypseous mass is intersected and perforated 
by fissures and cavities, which follow every direction and 
are connected with each other by serpentine channels of 
larger or smaller dimensions. They are filled throughout 
with the alluvial deposits, even to the greatest depth ; and 
this loamy sediment appears horizontally disposed for short 
distances, yielding in clusters, as it were, and in precisely 
the same circumstances, a number of hones of land emmals, 
amongst which are disclosed to observation also HUMAN 

BONES. 

*' Even from the first opening of the quarries, thwiy years 

ago, THE BONES OP MAN AND OTHEB ANIMALS home there 

been met with. According to the unanimous relation of the 
workmen, the former have usually been found at a depth of 
from sixteen to thirty feet from the surface, and this has 
happened in almost every quarry that has yet been opened 
in the ^rpsum. The cases are rare in which human bones 
and those of other animals have appeared singly near the 
surface of the gypsum, and adjacent to the vegetable soil. 
These have undergone a much greater change; they are 
more penetrated with calcareous matter, and are heavier 
than the bones met with at a greater depth. Our own 
experience oonfirmed the affirmation of the workmen, that 
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various bones are always found together, assembled in a 
heap, as it were, in the loamy deposit.... 

" It is also evident, that the human bones could never 
have been buried here, nor have fallen into the fissures in 
the gypsum during battles in ancient times ; nor have been 
thus mutilated and lodged by any other accidental cause 
in more modem times ; inasmuch as they are always found 
vdth the other remains, under the same relations, not con- 
stituting connected skeletons, but collected in various 
groups in the deposits of loam that occupy the fissures and 
cavities of the gypsum; they appear, therefore, to have 
been strictly fossil, and to have been swept hither by floods 
with other animal remains, at the period of the formation 
of the alluvial tract itself. It has been already remarked by 
Cuvier, that the epoch of a great deluge, by which many ani- 
mals were destroyed, whose remains are now found in alluvial 
tracts alone, and not in any strata of an earlier era, nearly 
coincides with our chronology ; and the traditions of 'such 
a deluge, preserved among all nations, now appears further 
confirmed by the instructive documents at present lying 
before us." 

The following description of some of the most important 
osseous remains discovered in the gypsum quarries, and at 
the period he wrote in the possession of Baron Von 
Schlotheim is deserving of attention : — 

*• A perfectly preserved human forehead, extending to 
one half the orbits of the eyes. The upper maxillsB with 
the teeth mostly all preserved ; the left humerus ; the right 
and left ossa femoris. The right tliigh bone is in a more 
altered state than any of the other bones, being found, 
according to the statement of the workmen, near the out- 
crop of the fissure. Besides these some other fragments 
of human bones are contained in collections in Gera, and 
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in that of the Natural History Society at Altenburg. All 
these bones are of a rather large, bat by no means unusual 
size, and certainly not gigantic as stated by loose report.** 

Then follows a detail of the yarious other fossil bones of 
animals found in the same situation, amongst which are 
mentioned two phalanges of the rhinoceros, in a perfect 
state, at the depth of eighteen feet from the turftice, 
"These pieces are particularly deserving of notice, as 
beneath them, at the depth of eight feet further, were found 
fragments of the thigh and arm-bone of the human race** 

" From the whole of the facts now detailed," he con- 
cludes, "it is quite evident, that in the cavities near 
Kostritz, human bones are found intermingled without 
order, with the bones of animals of the ancient world,*' 

It thus appears that there are several undoubted in* 
stances of the discovery of the bones of extinct species of 
animals — mammoths, rhinoceri, bears, and hyaenas, closely 
intermingled with the bones of the human race. Other in- 
stances, equally well authenticated, have been handed down^ 
but those we have detailed are amply sufficient to establish 
the fact that man was a dweller on the earth at the time 
these now extinct pachydermata and camivora existed. It is 
true the great body of geologists of the present day deny 
this inference. But no candid and unprejudiced reader can 
peruse the testimony of eye-witnesses of the facts detailed 
without giving in their unqualified adherence to this conclu- 
sion. Even Professor Phillips, one of the most accom- 
plished geologists of the modem school, is constrained to 
admit the force of the argument for the coeval existence of 
man and these extinct mammalia, drawn from these bone 
caverns. In the latest edition of his Manual of C^eology^ 
reprinted from the Encyclopedia MetropoHtanffi, he expresses 
himself with a candour which does him the highest honour. 
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in the foUowing terms : — " The principle arguments for the 
coeval existence of men and extinct paohydermata and 
camivora in the south of Trance is the intimate miature and 
equal contervatiou of the bonei; and these arguments 
ihotdd not he slighted, for they would probably not have 
been resisted in any case of the mixture of quadrupedal 
remains.** In a subsequent passage he states that, 
" sufficient evidence for his (man's) co-existence in northern 
dimes with the mammoth and hippopotami is yet wanting ; 
but as the races of oxen, horses, camels, &c., had then 
began to exist, it is not, perhaps, an unreasonable expec- 
tation, that eTcntually this great question wiU be decided in 
the affirmative,*'* 

After this important admission of one of the most 
eminent geologists of the present day, it may be ex- 
pected that few wiU venture te deny the conclusion at 
which we have arrived. Before quitting this subject, 
however, there is one other inference of a most important 
nature which may be drawn from the contents of these and 
other ossiferous bone-caverns and breccias of the earth; 
and that is. That they form unquestionable evidence of some 
tremendous, long^continued, and universal inundation or 
deluge having overspread the earth and destroyed the whole 
terrestrial creation of one geological epoch. 

All the phenomena accompanying the remarkable natural 
cavities, called bone caverns, are at once explained on the 
supposition of a general deluge ; but are absolutely inex* 
plicable on any other hypothesis. The notion entertained 
by all geologists of the modem school, that the Kirkdale 
and other large caverns were the dens of hyenas, is sin- 
gularly unfortunate, since it turns out that hyaenas do not 
associate together/ Dr. Buckland quotes with evident 

• ^ Manual of Geology*** p. 438. 
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satisfaction the testimony of Colonel Sykes, on the subject 
of hyaenas' dens in India, to show that his theory was 
founded in truth. - Some few years afterwards Mr. Fair- 
holme conversed with that same officer on the subject, and 
reports as follows : — " His descriptibn ' of the hyaena is 
anything hutfa/towahle to the theory of the c<pce at Kvrkdale^ 
He considers that the hysna does not Hve in a gregarious 
manner; on the contrary, he never but once saw three 
full-grown animals in the same hole; and he supposes 
that one of them was a young one, not yet expelled fix)m 
the family, wliich always happens as socm as the young are 
able to shift for themselves. This is the well-known habit 
of foxes and of wolves, between which and the hyeena there 
seems to be a considerable similarity of character. Colonel 
Sykes inclines to think that they do not live so much in 
caves of a large size as in fissures and burrows, similar to 
fox earths ; and that it is probable that they do not haunt 
even these except when they have young, but lie out in 
the open country, or in the woods." * 

This is, however, only one of the many contradictions 
and absurdities involved in the den theory. It requires us 
to believe that hyaenas devoured each other when old age 
came on — ^that they were in the habit of bringing home 
rats and mice in their mouths, in order to pick their 
bones f — that, on other occasions, they could decapitate an 
elephant, bring home his head, and crack his grinders ! — 
and, finally, that wild beasts occupied dens sixty feet above 
the level of the valley at the foot of the difP ! 

In short, when we seriously reflect on the almost incre- 

• " Geology of Scripture," p. 293. 

t The bones of a species of rat {hypodaut) exist in sach proftislon in 
the Cave of Slirkdale that a piece of loam can hardly be lifted fh>m the 
bottom without being fkill of them. 
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dible number of wild beasts whose bones lie scattered in 
some of these caves — the vast number of caves in exist- 
ence — and the extensive distribution of them in Europe, 
Asia, America, and even Australia — the only rational 
explanation of the phenomena seems to be, that the flood 
recorded in Scripture, as having destroyed "both man and 
cattle, and the creeping things, and the fowl of heaven," 
swept their mingled remains into these caves, along with 
the pebbles, and clay, and sand on which they were 
discovered. 

We hold it, then, as an indisputable fact that the deluge 
of Noah has left behind it imperishable records of its power 
in every part of the globe, in the ossiferous caves and bone 
breccia everywhere met with. 

Fli^her, 27te discovery of humcm remains in the stratified 
rocks of the earth, proves that man was already in existence 
previous to their formation. 

In the British Museum, London, and in the Ja/rdin des 
Plants, Paris, are preserved skeletons of human beings, 
discovered in a limestone rock of the island of Guadaloupe. 
Organic remains more completely fossilized, it were difficult 
to name. Such, however, is the strength of preconception 
on the part of geologists of the modem school, that many 
of our most celebrated writers on that science do not so 
much as mention the fact. In other cases, attempts are 
made to set aside the important discovery, and io consider 
these relics as mere modem incrustations, probably not 
older than the last century. Candid writers on the 
subject give a very different account of these human 
remains, and confirm in every point the opinion of 
M. Konig, given at some length in a letter to Sir Joseph 
Banks, in the "Philosophical Transactions for 1814," 
from which we make the following extracts : — 
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'' The human skeletons of Guadaloupe are found in that 
part of the windward side of the grand terre, called 
Za Moulle / and they are enveloped in what M. Lavaisse, 
in his 'Yoyage k la Trinidad' (1813) calls 'Masses de 
Madrepore petrifies* The block brought home by Sir 
Alexander Cochrane was about eight feet long, by two 
and a-half wide, and one and a-half thick, being of nearly 
two tons weight. Its shape was irregular, approaching to 
a flattened oval. Excepting the few holes, evidently made 
to assist in raising the block, there were no marks of a 
tool ; and indeed the whole had very much the appearance 
of a huge nodule, disengaged from a surrounding mass. 
The situation of the skeleton in the block was so superficial 
that its presence in the rock on the coast had probably 
been indicated by the projection of some of the more 
elevated parts of the left fore arm." 

M. Konig then proceeds to describe the deranged con* 
dition of the bones, and states that the whole of them 
when first laid bare had a mouldering appearance; but, 
after an exposure of some days to the air, they acquired a 
considerable degree of hardness. The calcareous rock 
in which these remains are imbedded is an aggregate 
composed chiefly of zoophytic particles, and the detritus of 
common limestone. Its general colour is greyish yellow, 
and it is harder than statuary marble. There were shells in 
the mass, one of which is said to be the turho pica of 
Linnaeus; it was in a worn state, and the brown spots 
were plainly seen upon it. " Besides these bodies," says 
the writer, " I found, near the surface of the block, part 
of a bone, of a concentric, lamellated structure, apparently 
the fragment of a tusk, but of what animal I was unable to 
define. Prom this description of the rock, it will be 
sufficiently clear that if is by no means of a stalactetic 
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cha/racterf and therefore cwmot he eompared wUh TVavertino, 
or way other chemical calcareoue deposition qftMi kind. Its 
origin seems tmquestiomibl^ to be thai of common sandstone, 
otd^ that the grains of which U is composed haee in some 
parts become ooi^Utentj and have formed a nearly compact 
limestone,'* 

*' Respecting the age of these fossil remains, if not much 
positive information can be derived from the preceding 
details, this will prove, at least, that the enveloping rock is 
not of a stalactetie nature ; and that the bones, after they 
were deposited, underwent a degree of violence which dis- 
located and fractured them, without removing the fragments 
to a distance from each other. It may, therefore, be safely 
concluded, that the surrounding mass must have been in a 
soft or semifluid state, which, whilst it opposed no effectual 
resistance to a shock from without, readily filled up the 
chasms produced by it." 

It will be perceived, from the annexed sketch, that the 
head is wanting in this most interesting of all known 
fossils, and also the right arm, both the feet, and the nba 
of the right side. 

Fig. 15. 




Hnmon Bonei» 
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Mr. Lavaisse, in his " Voyage k la Trinidad," informs 
us that the bed of limestone, in which this and other hnman 
fossils are found, is nearly an English mile in length, along 
the shore, and is covered by the waves at high water. 

It can occasion no surprise that modem geologists have 
generally agreed to consider this specimen of human fossils 
as of comparatively recent date. This has ever been their 
practice when facts have come to light at variance with 
their preconceived theories. It was so when the Stones- 
field mammalia were discovered. Eirst the antiquity of the 
rock was called in question ; then the mammalian character 
of the relics. And it was long before the leading geolo- 
gists of the day fuUy acknowledged the importance of the 
discovery, and admitted that quadrupeds were in existence 
at a period prior to what they bad previously decided. 
Had this skeleton of Guadaloupe been that of some mam- 
mal, no question would have been made, in the present 
state of the science, respecting its antiquity ; but so strong 
is the effect of preconception, that, though everything 
serves to demonstrate the fact in the clearest manner, yet 
the most able geologists persist in denying the conclusions 
of M. Konig, above quoted. 

Sir Charles Lyell and others consider that this limestone 
is a mere modem concretion, and point to instances in 
which, they say, similar rocks are in course of formation in 
the present day. The view taken of the origin of the bed 
by these geologists is, that the waters of the sea having, 
in many cases, a property of rapidly depositing calcareous 
matter, must have cemented together the sands on the 
coast of Guadaloupe, and, consequently, petrified every 
substance that happened to be embedded in them.. 
But, in reply to this, it has been justly remarked, that a 
conglomerate, thus formed of the various particles of 

H 
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a common sea-beach, would present a very different texture 
to that exhibited by the fossil in the British Museum. 
M. Kbnig, too, in his Paper on the "Philosophical 
Transactions" (1814) states that he has examined sand 
£rom the Carribee Islands, of which Guadaloupe is one, 
and that it is altogether different from that which enters 
into the composition of this stone. Dr. Young's remarks 
are not unworthy of citation here, with reference to the 
real character of the stone : — " The stone, which I carefully 
examined, greatly resembles some varieties of ooUtic lime- 
stone, like which it contains fragments of shells and of 
corals; the latter, as in the oolite, sometimes retaining 
their original red colour. The bones are entirely fossilized, 
and have no appearance of recent bones, accidentally 
encrusted with stalactite or travestine. Nothing but a 
fixed determination to set up theory against fact can resist 
the evidence arising from this discovery." ♦ 

Sir Charles Lyell has given an interesting account of 
the discovery of a very large number of fossil human 
skeletons at Santas, in Brazil In the Museum of the 
American Philosophical Society at Philadelphia, he " was 
shown a limestone from Santas, in Brazil, procured by 
Captain Elliott, of the United States' Navy, which con- 
tains a human skull, teeth, and other bones, together with 
fragments of shells." He was informed that the remains 
of SEVEBAL HXTNDBED othcr human skeletons, embedded 
in a similar rock, were dug out at the same place. He 
says, " The soil covering the solid stone, supported a growth 
of large trees, which covered the face of a hill on the side 
of the river Santas. I observed serpulae in the rock, a shell 
which the natives would not have carried inland for food."f 

* "Scriptural Geology,*' p. 71. 
t Trayelsin the United Sutes, vol i^ p. 161 : New York, 1845. 
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The same truth may be demonstrated from a discovery 
to which we have already directed the reader's attention in 
this chapter, viz., the juxtaposition of fossil bones of men 
and animab in* the gypsum beds at Kostritz. It is well 
known the gypsum deposit constitutes one of the sub- 
ordinate beds of the Eocene formation, and is noted iox 
containing a large collection of the bones and skeletons of 
extinct mammalia. In the gypsum of the celebrated Paris 
basin, the relics of about fifty species of quadrupeds have 
been discovered, all extinct, and nearly four-fifths of them 
belonging to the order Pachydermatay which is now repre- 
sented by only four living species. There can be no 
question that the gypsum beds at Kostritz are of the same 
age as those near Paris. Here, then, we have an incon- 
testible proof, that when the Eocene beds — ^the lowest 
Tertiary series — ^were in course of formation, man was an 
inhabitant pf this earth. 

Another instance of the discovery of human bones in the 
strata of the earth, is that related by Dr. Dickeson, of 
Natchez, United States. A letter appeared in the year 
1847, in the London Times, from that gentleman, addressed 
to a clergyman in England. In this communication, he 
states that a bone of the human race, termed the os inno- 
minatum, was found by him " in undisturbed blue clay, at 
least two feet below three associated skeletons of the 
megalonyx." He adds, that fossil human bones a/re fre- 
quently found on the shores and islands of the Mississippi. 
He believes '* the human and other bones to be contem- 
poraneous, for they are all in exactly the same fossil state." 
He adds that many specimens of these human relics arje in 
his cabinet. 

In " A Second Visit to the United States," Sir C. Lyell 
denies the whole of the preceding statement, so far as 
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regards the exhumation of the fossil bone. According to 
him. Dr. Dickeson did not dig it up at all, but found it in 
the stream at the foot of the cliff. The words of G. Lyell 
are : ''He (Dr. D.) felt persuaded that it had been taken 
out of the clay underlying the loam .... I could not 
ascertain, however, that the human pelms had been actually 
dug out in the presence of a geologist, or any practised 
observer, and its position unequivocally ascertained. Like 
most of the other fossils, it was, I believe, picked up in 
the bed of the stream, which would simply imply that it had 
been washed out of the cUffs, But the evidence of the 
antiquity of the bone depends entirely on the part of the 
precipice from which it was derived .... If it was really 
found in situ, at the base of the precipice, its age would 
more probably exceed 100,000 years ! " * 

What are we to think of such statements as these, in the 
face of the direct and unequivocal testimony of the indi- 
vidual who found the bone, and who states, in a letter to 
the Rev. T. D. Allen, North Cemey, Cirencester, that 

it was dug out bg HIMSELF, ''IN UNDISTUBBED BLUE 
CLAT!"t 

Another most important discovery of fossil human bones 
was made two or three years ago in Germany. In the 
account, recently published, of the annual meeting of the 
" German Association for the Advancement of Science/' 
held at TUbergen, in the year 1853 (the. thirtieth anniver- 
sary), the principal business transacted was the clearing 
up of the mystery of the fossil human teeth, exhibited at 
the last anniversary. They were found in the Swabian 
Alps, in strata of the Mammoth period, and doubts had been 
freely expressed as to their being human teeth. Unfor- 

* See "TheCriUc,** for Nov. 16tb, 1854. 
t "A Second Visit to the United States,*' voL IL, p. 153. 
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tonatel; for the geological theorizers of the present da;, 
daring the interral between the two anniversaries, a great 
manj/oMil iumaa thullt were dug upi» the tamt bed, mth 
teeth ia theia ! 

This is jostl; considered the moat decided erideoce of 
the contemporaneous existence of human beinga and the 
extinct Mammoths, and otlier Uammalia. Equally decisive 
is the testimony afforded b; this fact to the troth of the 
proposition which we have already attempted to establish, 
viz., that mait »eu already is Exuteiwe previout to th* 
fortaation of, at leatt, eertaiit of the ttratified roeil. The 
rocks from which the human sknlb were dng ont in the 
Swabian Alps, belong to the Tertiary system. It is cer- 
tain, therefore, that at a period anterior to the deposition 
oftheforraationin qnestion, man was a dweller on the earth, 

A phenomenon still more singular, in connection with 
the present topic, is briefly notioed by Dr. Mantell. Wa 
refer to the w^retiiom of human feel iniaitditoiie, "In 
connection," says this late distinguished geologist, " with 
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the occnrrepce of hnman bones in limestone, I will here 
notice a discovery of the highest interest, but which has 
not as yet excited among scientific observers that attention 
which its importance demands. I allade to the fact an- 
nounced in the American "Journal of Science/* vol. v., 
for 1822, of impressions of human feet in Sandstone, 
observed many years ago in a quarry at St. Louis, on the 
western bank of the Mississippi. 

The foregoing figure (17) is an exact copy of the original 
drawing, and exhibits the impression of the soles of two 
corresponding human feet placed at a short distance from 
each other, as of an individual standing upright. The 
prmts are described as presenting the perfect impress of 
the feet and toes, exhibiting the form of the muscles and 
the flexures of the skin, as if an accurate cast had been 
taken in some soft substance .... The length of each 
foot is ten inches and a-half, the spread of the toes four 
inches, indicating the usual stature ; and the nature of the 
impression shows that the feet were unconfined by shoes or 
sandals. This phenomenon, unique of its kind, is fraught 
with so much importance, that I have requested Professor 
SiUiman to ascertain the nature of the Sandstone, and the 
period of its formation." * We have no means of ascer- 
taining whether any reply to this inquiry was received by 
Dr. Mantel, ; but from an inspection of " Lyell's Geolc^- 
cal Map of the United States," given in his Travels in 
North America, it appears that the rock is the Old Bed 
Sandstone. Its position is underneath the carboniferous 
limestone. Here, then, we have an undeniable proof of^the 
existence of the human race during the formation of the 
palaeozoic rocks, thus striking at the veiy root of the whole 
system of modem Geology. 

• " Wooden of Geologj," toL I., p. 66. 
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OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 

The yast. extent of the Deltas, the immense depth of the 
excavations, and the inconceivable antiquity of the terraces 
of the earth, are iriiunphantly appealed to by modem 
geologists in proof of the correctness of their theories. 
Like all the other arguments, however, to which our atten- 
tion has been directed, a very slight examination is sufficient 
to show that this also is based upon mere assumption. 

1. Professor Hitchcock, the celebrated American geolo- 
gist, lays great stress upon these evidences of the pre- 
Adamite formation of the world. Speaking of the deltas, 
or estuaries formed at the mouth of rivers by the sediment 
which they deposit on reaching the sea, he makes the 
following statement : — " Of the deltas 1 will mention but 
a single example; to which, however, many others cor- 
respond. The Mississippi carries down to its month 
28,188,803,892 cubic feet of sediment yearly, which it de* 
posits ; or one cubic mile in five years and eighty-one days. 
Now as the whole delta contains 2,720 cubic miles, it must 
have required 14,204} years to form it in this manner."* 

Instead of making any remarks of our own upon this 
absurd and unphilosophical inference, we shall simply direct 
the reader's notice to the more cantious and prudent 

» "Bellgion of Qcology," p. 61. 
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opinions of two of our leading English geologists — Sir C. 
Lyell, and Professor Phillips. The former in his " Prin- 
ciples of Geology" remarks^ in reference to the subject^ 
''Before, therefore, we can pretend even to hazard a con- 
jecture as to the era at which any particular delta commenced, 
we must he thoroughly acquainted with the geographical 
features and geological history of the whole system of 
higher valleys which communicate with the main stream, 
and all the changes which they have undergone since the last 
series of convulsions which agitated and altered the face of 
the country."* 

Yery similar is the conclusion at which Professor 
PhiUips arrives, as may be learned from the following 
passage: — "It has been attempted," says he, "to deduce^ 
the age of our continents from the rate of increase of the 
deltas of rivers within the historic era. Thus the Nile was 
supposed by Herodotus to have formed Lower Egypt; 
and he states, that if diverted into the Eed Sea, it would 
fill that gulf with its deposits in less than 20,000, or even 
10,000 years. Since the time of Herodotus, it is supposed 
that the annual increase of the Nilotic delta has been upon 
an average one mile and a quarter. The average annual 
growth of the delta of the Po, opposite Adri4, which was 
once on the edge of the Adriatic, was from 1200 to 1600 
A. c, 25 metres, and from 1600 to 1800, 70 metres; a very 
rapid increase of rate, probably connected with the increas- 
ing shallowness of the sea. But all inferences from obser- 
vations of this nature and similar ones, on the shallowing 
and conversion to land of the upper ends of lakes, can 
only lead to mere speculative results, without the knowledge 
of a datum very difficult to be obtained, viz., the original 

• Vol i, p. 437. 6Uth EiUtion. 
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depth of the sea or lake at all points over which the river 
sediment has flowed ; for it is not by the area of the delta» 
but bj the cubic content of the sediment transplanted, that 
the time occupied by the process is to be ascertained. How 
is this to be determined?"* 

2. The erosions on the earth's surface are somewhat 
more capable of being estimated than the deltas. With 
reference to these Professor Hitchcock observes^ "The 
denudations and erosions that have taken place on the 
earth's surface, indicate a far higher antiquity of the globe, 
even since it assumed essentially its present condition, than 
the common interpretation of Genesis admits. The geolo- 
gist can prove that, in many cases, the rocks have been 
worn away, by the slow action of the ocean, more than two 
miles in depth in some regions, and those very wide, as in 
South Wales, in England." 

The error of this writer seems to be that he loses sight 
of the important fact, that when the channels to which he 
refers were first excavated, the rock was but recently 
deposited — ^and presented, therefore, but little resistance to 
the action of the water. Most of the beds of our present 
rivers were formed by the watebs op the deluge as 
they rapidly drained themselves of^ the newlt eobmed 
strata. It is unfair and erroneous, therefore, to estimate 
the erosive agency of water, acting under such circum- 
stances, by a standard taken from what is now taking 
place. 

In point of fact, too, the results of running water even 
in the present day, are so different under different circum- 
stances, that no rule can be given on which to form any 
calculations. A remarkable proof of this is afforded by Sir 

* **Manafa of Oeologjr," p. 488. Londooi 18ft5« 
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C. Lyell in his Principles of Geology. "At the western 
base of Etna," says he, "a current of lava descends from near 
the snmmit of the great yolcano, has flowed to the distance 
of five or six miles, and then reached the allnyial plain of 
the Simeto, the largest of the Sicilian rivers, which skirts 
the base of Etna, and falls into the sea a few miles south 
of Catania. The lava entered the river about three miles 
above the town of Ademo, and not only occupied its chan- 
nel for some distance, but crossing to the opposite side of 
the valley, accumulated there in a rocky mass. Gtemmellars 
gives the year 1603 as the date of the eruption. The 
appearance of the current clearly proves that it is one of 
the most modem of those of Etna; for it has not be^ 
covered or crossed by subsequent streams or ejections, and 
the olives which have been planted on its surface are all (^ 
small size, yet older than the natural wood on the lava. 
In the course^ therefore, of about two centuries, the Simeto 
has eroded a paesage from fifty to several hundred feet unde, 
and in some parts from forty to fifty feet deep. The portion 
of lava cut through is in no part porous, or scoiiaceous, but 
consists of a compact homogeneous mass of hard blue rock, 
somewhat inferior in weight to ordinary basalt, and con- 
taining crystals of olivine and glossy felspar."* 

But the most unanswerable proof of the antiquity of the 
globe, of this nature, if we believe Professor Hitchcock, is 
that afforded by the Palls of Niagara. " 1 do not wonder/' 
says he, "that when the sceptic stands upon the banks of 
Niagara Eiver, and sees how obviously the splendid cataract 
has worn out the deep gorge extending to Lake Ontario, 
he should feel that there is a standing proof, that the com- 
mon opinion as to the age of the world cannot be true ; 

« "Elements of Geology.** VoL^i, p^ 899. Sbith Edition. 
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and hence be led to discard the Bible, if he suppose this to 
be a true interpretation." 

Before replying to this objection, it may be desirable to 
explain the exact mode in which this river cuts its passage. 
The falls of Niagara are situated between the lakes of 
Ontario and Erie, for some distance above the embou- 
chure of the river into the former the country is flat and 
apparently alluvial, when suddenly a plateau rises above it 
and continues to Lake Erie. Over this plateau the surplus 
waters of the latter lake have taken their course, and appear 
to have originaUy faUen over the face of the plateau front- 
ing Lake Ontario. By degrees, it is said, they have cut 
back their passage, a distance of seven miles, leaving about 
eighteen more to be worn away in future time. 

Such is the nature of the operation &om which Professor 
Hitchcock infers that the world is of far higher antiquity 
than the common interpretation of Genesis admits. Let us 
now hear the opinion of one whose personal observation of 
the cataract and high geological acquirements pre-eminently 
entitle him to be heard with attention. "When the Falls," 
says Su: C. Lyell, "were visited in 1828 by Mr. B- 
Bakewell, jun., he ascertained from a person who had lived 
forty years in that part of the country, that dtuing that 
period the falls on the Canada side had reached forty or 
fifty yards in consequence of the continual removal of the 
shale and undermining of the limestone. As the ravine^ 
therefore, below the falls has been thus prolonged, and as 
that part of the chasm, which has been the work of the last 
half century, resembles in depth and width, the average 
dimensions of the ravine below, it is natural to inquire how 
long this same process may have continued, and where did 
the retrogression of the cataract commence P 

"If the recession of the &lls had always proceeded at 
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the rate of about fifty yards in forty years, it would have 
required," says Mr. Bakewell, " nearly ten thousand years 
for the excavation of the whole ravine, seven miles in 
length; but Professor Eogers, Mr. Hayes, and other 
American writers, have justly observed, that our calcula- 
tions of the time employed in the excavations of the ravine 
mfi^t always he extremely uncertain while we remain ignorant 
of the exact topographical features of the district when it first 
emerged from the waters, whether of a lake or a sea. Part 
of the ravine may hafoe coincided originally with some rent in 
the rocks, afterwards enlarged by tides and currents during 
the gradual upheaval of the country, and before the exist* 
ence of the river. Mr. Hayes states, that between the falls 
and Queenstown, there is in one place a short lateral inden* 
iation, branching off from the principal ravine, which the 
cata/tact could not hane sloped out, AND WHiCHi THEBEFORE, 
IMPLIES THE AGENCT OF OTHEB CAUSES."* lu another 

place. Sir C. Lyell observes that " the waters which expand 
at the falls, where they are divided by the island, are 
contracted again affcer their union into a stream not more 
than one hundred and sixty -yards wide. .... No prob- 
able conjecture can be offered as to the quantity of time 
consumed in such an operation, because the retrograde 
movement may have been much more rapid when the whole 
current was confined within a space not exceeding a fourth or 
fifth of that which the Falls now occupy" (p. 208.) Let the 
reader judge for himself, whether the Falls of Niagara are 
to be held up as an argument why the common interpreta- 
tion of Genesis which makes this world about six thousand 
years old cannot be true ! * 
3. We have, lastly, to consider the alleged evidence of 



« M 
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the "extreme antiquity" of our globe, drawn from the 
terraces and beaches found in various countries. "Terraces," 
says Professor Hitchcock, "occur along some of the rivers 
of our own country, from 400 to 600 feet above their 
present beds, and around our lakes, to the height of nearly 
1000 feet. They are composed of gravel, sand, clay, and 
loam, that have been comminuted and sorted, and de- 
posited by water chiefly. At a height two or three times 
greater, on the same rivers and lakes, we find what seem to be 
ancient sea-beaches of the same materials, deposited earlier 
and less comminuted. The same facts also occur in Europe 
and probably in Asia. Now it seems quite certain that 
these beaches and terraces were formed as the continents 
were being drained of the waters of the ocean, and the 
rivers were cutting down then: beds, wiich last process has 
been going on in many places to the present day. Yet 
scarcely any where, since the memory of man, have even the 
lowest of these terraces and beaches been formed, save on a 
limited scale, and of a few feet in height. The lowest of 
them have been the site of towns and cities ever since the 
settlement of our country, and on the eastern continent 
much longer. Yet we see the processes by which they 
were formed now in operation; but they have scarcely 
made any progress during the period of human history. 
How vast the period, then, sihce the work was first com- 
menced! Yet even its commencement seems to be no 
further back than the drift epoch, since that deposit lies 
beneath the terraces."* 

In order to explain this difficulty, it is necessary to men- 
tion that it is highly probable that the waters of the deluge 
continued to cover some portions of the earth long after 

» •♦Bellgion of Geology," p. 61. 
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Noah quitted the Ark. As men and animals increased, 
these waters gradually retired ; but a considerable period 
would elapse before the whole globe would be required for 
their subsistence. The strata of the earth indicate that 
they have been in many places longer exposed to aqueous 
action than in others. And it is the opinion of geologists 
that Europe long consisted of a vast series of lakes or 
inland-seas, separated by the mountain chains which traverse 
that continent. We see no reason why this should not 
have been the case with America also — a country in «]1 
probability first inhabited long after the old world had been 
densely peopled. This fact would afford an easy explana- 
tion of the terraces of denudation, to which Professor 
Hitchcock refers. For if we suppose the sea to have stood 
successively at the different heights at which these terraces 
are found, the action of the waves and tides would gradually 
wear away the coast, and produce all the appearances which 
he has described. As regards the time required, it must be 
admitted that until we have some satisfactory data to go 
by, any calculations such as Professor Hitchcock enters 
into are worse than idle. 



Ill 



CHAPTER Xni. 

OBJECTIONS ANSWEEED— FOSSIL EEMAINS. 

The distinctiye character of the fossil contents of the 
earth's strata establishes, it is said, the fact, that they 
belong to past epochs in the world's history far removed 
from one another. At one time geologists mamtained 
that, ''The species of animal of one geological epoch 
lived neither before nor after that epoch ; each formation 
has its own fossil species, and the same species is never 
found in two strata of a different age." They have long 
been driven from this ground, but still affirm that, instead 
of being confusedly mingled together, they are " arranged in 
as much order as the specimens of a well-regulated cabinet;" 
and that though '* the different rocks that lie together do 
contain some species that are common, the most are 
peculiar;"* and these alleged facts are considered fatal to 
the doctrine that the strata of the earth were deposited at 
the deluge. 

In reply to this objection it must be allowed that it 
might be expected that different strata should be character- 
ised by different organic remains, even were they the results 
of a general deluge. 

In illustration of this remark, it should be remembered 

» " Beligioa of Geology." 
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that some geological writers consider the primary rocks of 
the earth, including the transition or metamorphic rocks, as 
formed by the Creator at the first ; although in many cases 
they have been modified by the agency of fire, &c., since. 
The Paleozoic formations are by the same writers con- 
sidered as the results of natural causes operating during 
tbe antediluvian age, at the bottom of the then existing 
ocean, as luminously expounded by an able author in the 
following passage : — 

"We find that it is one constant law of the Creator, that 
the action of the atmosphere shall decompose or break up 
the mineral bodies exposed to its influence. We find 
another called the law of gravity, by which the waters of the 
earth, in seeling their own level, are hurried from the highest 
mountains to the sea, carrying along with them abundance 
of mineral matter in the shape of tand, mud, and graveL 
We find a third law, by which the waters of the ocean are 
kept in constant agitation; and the mineral matter, im- 
ported by the rivers, is arranged in classes according to the 
weight and volume of its parts, and distributed over the 
sea-bed in various directions, and in various quantities, 
according to the nature of the currents which remove it. 
These three laws, which have been in constant action since 
the first creation of the seas, the rivers, and the atmosphere, 
are folly sufficient to account for a prodigious accumulation 
of decomposed animal matter in the bed of the ocean." 

The author then proceeds to ask what would be the 
appearance of the bed of the antediluvian ocean, were it 
ever laid bare. And as it is agreed that we now inhabit 
what formerly constituted the sea-bed, some of the lower 
strata of our continents and islands consist of the deposits 
thus formed or re-deposited. 

" As the primitive ocean," he proceeds, " had by the com- 
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mand of the Almighty, produced ' abundantly the moving 
creature that hath life,' and as many of these creatures 
were destined to become the permanent inhabitants of the 
deep, we should feel no surprise in everywhere discovering 
more or less of animal remains mixed up with the mineral 
deposits of their own proper element. But as the fish of 
the sea, as well as the fowls of the air, and the beasts of 
the field, are guided by the laws of instinct for their self- 
preservation ; and as instinctive self-preservation would 
lead them when alive to keep upon the surface of these 
gradually-forming deposits, unless when overpowered or 
buried by any unusual accumulation, we should expect to 
find seldom more than the shelly remains of the crustaceous 
animals. Sven these would he looked for hut in smaU 
numbers in thejirst marine deposits ; and they would after- 
wards be found gradually more abundant, as the bed of the 
sea became more loaded with the remains of past generations. 
We could have little expectation of discovering the remains 
oijish, and still less those of quadrupeds in these gradually- 
formed sea-deposits ; for though race after race of the finny 
tribes must have perished from the very first ; and the bodies 
of many land animals, and even of human beings, must have 
been conveyed to the ocean, in the common course of events, 
before the flood ; yet that wonderful law of God, by which 
so just a balance is preserved throughout the animal crea- 
tion, would have prevented almost a possibility of the 
remains of the dead being covered up or preserved. For no 
sooner does a fish perish, than its body disappears among 
the various tribes of the deep: and those of terrestrial 
animals could rarely meet with any other fate."* 
The absence of vertebrate animals in the Palaeozoic 

« " Geology of Scripture," by Fairhcdme. London, 1838. 

I 
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strata is thus shown to be consistent with the so-called 
Scriptural theory, and by no means compels us to believe 
that these rocks were deposited before fishes and the higher 
order of animals came into existence. Sir C. Lyell furnishes 
us with a striking confirmation of this view in the follow* 
ing passage : — " They who in our own times have explored 
the bed of the sea, inform us that it is in general as barren 
of vertebrate remains as the soil of a forest on which 
thousands of mammalia and reptiles may have flourished for 
centuries. In the summer of 1850, Professor E. Forbes 
and Mr. McAndrew dredged the bed of the British seas 
from the Isle of Portland to the Land's End in GomwaU, 
and thence again to Shetland, recording and tabulating the 
numbers of the organic bodies brought up by them in the 
course of 140 distinct dredgings, made at different dis- 
tances from the shore, some a quarter of a mile, others 
forty miles distant. The list of species of marine inverte- 
brate animals, whether radiata, mollusca* or articulata, was 
enormous; but the only instances of vertebrate animals 
consisted of a few eel-bones, and two or three vertebrae 
of fish, in all not above six relics."* 

As respects the peculiar organic remains of the other 
strata, we might be able to account for these if we knew 
more of the actual order of events in the revolution which 
occasioned the deluge. As it is, we may remark that it is 
only natural to suppose that, to a certain extent, decided 
changes in mineral deposits would be accompanied by 
corresponding changes in the character of the organic 
remains contained in them. The different orders of animal 
creatures occupy for the most part different localities ; and 
hence we may expect to find certain organic remains com- 

* ^'ManafU of Geology,** p. 459. 
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monly associated with certain mineral compounds. It 19 
accordingly an axiom of modem geology, that "similar 
rocks contain analogous fossils"* " This is certainly true," 
adds the same author, "with respect to the zoophytic 
animals, for these are almost confined to the calcareous 
strata. Corals and various animals of the class radiaria, 
abound in the silurian limestone, carboniferous limestone, 
oolites, and chalk. The remarkable brachopodous bivalves 
are also by far the most abundant in the calcareous rocks. 
Gryphcea and smooth oysters are found in the argillaceous 
strata of the south of England, from the lias upwards to 
the chalk." 

We do not for a moment mean to affirm that the expla- 
nations we have suggested are sufficient to account for all 
we find stated in modem geological treatises. But then it 
should be remembered that these statements are tme only 
to a limited extent. Facts have come to light of late 
years which prove that geologists have been much too 
rapid in their generalizations. One of the ^yg great laws 
discovered, or at least adduced, in PictePs " PalcBontologic 
Francaise " is ** The species of animals of one geological 
epoch lived neither before nor after that epoch ; each for- 
mation has its oum fossil species, ^and the same species 
is never found in two strata of a different age ;" and on this 
law geologists have built their favourite theory of the 
successive existence of distinct faunas and floras in the 
ancient world. We think the progress of geological dis- 
coveries has already brought to light facts amply sufficient 
to convince every candid inquirer that this statement cannot 
be sustained. Instances of the most unquestionable kind 
exist, in which certam beds contain the alleged peculiar 

• Phmips' " Manoal of Oeolog7f " P. 67. 
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fossil remains of both secondary and tertiary series — ^thns 
proving that the animals of the secondary epoch lived after 
the tertiary epoch begun, and also that each formation has 
not invariably its own fossil species. 

The celebrated Maestricht beds may be referred to as 
an example in point, since they contain, according to Sir 
H. De la Beche, '' organic remains coinmon to the supposed 
great classes of secondary and tertiary rocks ;" from whid^ 
he draws the necessary inference, ''that vo iimB can 

ZOOLOGICALLY BE DBAWK BETWEEN THEM." * The Same 

is the case with certain beds in the Alps and the Pyrenees. 
The most striking instance of this kind which we have 
noticed, is that of certain rocks at Stevensklint, Seeland, 
described by !Forchhammer. " It appears," says the above 
author, ''that the base of the cliff at Stevensklint is 
formed of chalk, with beds of nodular flints. Upon the 
chalk, which is represented as having an undulating surface, 
rests a thin bed (about six inches thick) of a bituminons 
clay, containing a zoophyte, shark's teeth, impressions of 
a bivalve, and traces of vegetable remains. Incumbent on 
this is a hard, yellowish limestone, containing the remains of 
the genera — Patella, one species; Cypraa, two; Fusus, 
one; Cerithium, two; Ampullaria, one; Trochus, one; 
Dentalium, one ; j^rca, one ; Mytilus, one ; Serpula, one ; 
Spatangus, one; Favosites, one; and Turbinolia, one; 
with fishei teeth, and undeterminable univalves, bivalves, 
and corals. This limestone contains green grains, seldom 
exceeds three feet, and is sometimes only a few inches in 
thickness; but it is nowhere entirely wanting. It is 
covered by another limestone, from thirty to forty feet 
thick, almost entirely composed of fragments of corals, and 
forming the upper part of the cliff. This is divided by 

* " Qeqlogical Manual.'* London, 1831. 
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corneous flint into many beds, the flint beds being bent 
and curved. It is remarkable that the organic remains of 
this deposit are such as are considered characteristic of 
the chalk, consisting of ananchytes ovata, ostrea vesictdaris^ 
heUmnites mucronatus, &c. Dr. Forchhammer observes 
that the remains of ananchytes ovata are occasionally so 
abundant that the limestone almost entirely consists of 
them." 

"It would appear," he adds, "from the above, that 
there is an apparent alternation of the fossils, usually 
considered cretaceous, with those more commonly referred 
to the super-cretaceous period — ^a circumstance so far 
remarkable that it shows a state of things somewhat dif- 
ferent from the more gradual mixture and change supposed 
to have taken place in the Alps and Pyrenees, and at 
Maestricht ; being one in which the conditions were alter- 
nately favourable to the presence of animals supposed 
characteristic of two different classes of rocks." ♦ 

As the progress of geological discovery advances, it may 
be confidently expected that many similar instances of the 
kind will occur. 

Much of the alleged diversity of species in the various 
formations of the earth is explained in another way. There 
is good reason for questioning the propriety of dividing 
the organic remains of the earth — especially some genera — 
into so vast a variety of species. At any rate, it is a fact 
that in the present world the same species, both of plants 
and animals, do assume an appearance in one climate and 
country greatly differing from what it does in another; 
and we have no doubt that many of the diversities which 
are set down to varieties of species, by geologists of the 
modem school, are really occasioned by the individuals 

* ** Geological ManaaL" Appendix, pp. 510, 917. 
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having flonrislied in widely-different localities. We have 
the fiathority of men of high scientific attainments for 
stating that; in the case of plants, geologists decide &om 
appearances which no botanist would allow. And, as 
regards animals, Professor Phillips himself seems disposed 
to think that too great stress has been laid on these pecu- 
liarities of conformation. In the last edition of his 
'* Manual," he observes, '' ITiese distinctions are often 
minute, and to those who estimate largely the amount of 
possible change induced on the animal frame by long time 
and varying circumstances, it may perhaps be conceded to. 
preserve a slight doubt whether the distinctions alluded to 
be absolutely and always charaeteristie of the species qf 
animals, or be modifications suited to the circumstances of 
their existence." (p. 432.) 

The fact that many organic remains are common to 
several distinct strata, is altogether opposed to the geolo- 
gical theory which we are now considering. Echini are 
found in all the formations, from primary state up to chalk. 
The same may be said of teUincB, turbines^ and chama. 
The crocodile, a somewhat remarkable animal, occurs in 
the lias, in the Portland Oolite, in the Greensand of 
England, and in the Blue Clay. Grabs again exist in the 
mountain Limestone, and also in the Chalk, as far asunder 
almost as is possible. Nearly all the strata contain 
ammoniteSf entomolites, grypha, pectens, madreporites^ 
terebratuUsy and several others ; whilst, on the other hand, 
the same strata contain very different fossils in countries 
distant no great space from each other. The belemnites, 
for instance, occur in the Chalk beds of Ireland and of 
France, but are nowhere found, we believe, in the corres- 
ponding strata of England ; and the Lias formation con- 
tains different fossils in Erance, Spain, England, and Italy. 
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A law which is subject to such serious exceptions as those 
we have noticed above, can with no fairness be said to 
have any specific existence. 

Another consideration, too, which we are disposed to 
think of great weight in reference to this subject, is the 
high probability that many of the organic remains of strata 
have been destroyed since the beds were deposited. 
Geologists all agree in the belief that the agency of heat 
may be traced especially in the lower strata of the earth, 
which, it is notorious, are the most barren of organic 
remains. And Sir C. Lyell refers to the fact that the 
existence of some impressions of fossils would have alto- 
gether escaped our knowledge, but for ''the unequal 
weathering of the rock" where it has been exposed. 

We have abready observed, that all the proofs adduced by 
geologists of the non-existence of vertebrate animals, 
consist of what is termed negative evidence, which is con- 
tinually liable to be nullified by fresh discoveries.* In 
fact, abnost every year it is found that doctrines hitherto 
implicitly believed require either to be greatly modified, or 
else entirely given up. 

As regards the objection that the wide diversity of 
character in the organic remains of the earth proves that 
they could not be contemporaneous, it is sufficient to reply 
that this statemei^t is emphatically denied by one of our ablest 



« «• These fossils (viz., in the New Bed Sandstone) are few in nnmber. 
The agitated condition of the globe, and the turbid condition of its waters 
were probably not fMVourable to the increase of animal life ; whilst the 
constant rolling, grinding action of moving gravels, and the presence of 
oxide of Iron, which imparts to this formation its dull, red hue, tends also 
to destroy the few animals and vegetable remains that fell Into its strata. 
Those that tiave been preserved generally resemble those of genera and 
species found in the transitu rocks."— Guide to Geology^ p. 126. 
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modem geologists, who expresses himself in the following 
terms : — "Whatever may be the truth on this point, it is 
certain that the successive systems of organic life, both 
terrestrial and aquatic, animal and vegetable, show the same 
general principles and relatiom as that to which we belong. 
Geology has disclosed various and remaiimble animals, not 
paralleled in existing natures, and plants of singular forms, 
but nothing which deviates from those general laws qf 
structure and function which govern the actual orgnnie 
creation. The PLANTS Aim animals op dittebeht 

GEOLOGICAL FEBIODS DO NOT DIFFER MOSE FROM ONB 
ANOTHER THAN THOSE IN OPPOSITE CLIMATES, OR EVEH 

DISTANT LOCALITIES AT PRESENT."* This acknowledg- 
ment is surely sufficient to set the question at rest. If 
this admission be true, then, the fact for which we have 
contended, that the organic remains are the representatives 
of the fauna and flora of the antediluvian world, occasions 
no difficulty whatever. 

It may be expected that some notice should be taken of 
the plants and animab of the ancient world which are 
represented to be extinct. It is impossible to deny that 
there were plants, and also animals, of various species in 
the ancient world, of which no representatives at present 
exist on our globe. We do not, however, regard this as 
any difficulty in the way of supposing that all the organic 
beings, both plants and animals, whose remains are met 
with in the rocks of the earth, were created at the same 
period as Adam, and flourished on the globe during the 
period which elapsed previous to the deluge. After long 
and careful reflection on this confessedly difficult subject, 
we would submit the following conclusions : — 1. Hiat 
many of the supposed diversities of species to which 

• FMUIps' "Manual of Geology," p. 6SS. London, 1855. 
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geologists have directed our attention, are mere instances 
in which modifications suited to, or caused by, the particular 
circumstances in which the plants and animals lived, rather 
than characteristic of species. This observation, of 
course, applies only to those examples in which the dis^ 
tinotions are minute, 2. That many other supposed 
extinct animals and plants are still, in all probability, 
living on the globe. It is well known that some of onr 
large continents still remain terrse incognitse, even in the 
middle of the nineteenth century ; and untU the whole of 
Africa and Asia have been explore^ it is scarcely safe to 
pronounce dogmatically on a question of such importance. 
Still more probable is it that the depths of the ocean 
contain zoophytfes and fishes of which no specimens have 
been met with, except in a fossil state. It is well known 
that Brugiere attempted to account for the apparent 
extinction of several pieces of shell fish, by supposing that 
there were many genera, and even families, which live 
constantly in the lowest depth of the sea. These animals^ 
which he termed Pelagian, being entirely out of the reach 
of man, can only be supposed to become known to him by 
the mineralized remains of those shells which have been 
left in parts over which former seas have flowed. Among 
these shells he placed the ammonite, the belemnite, and 
the orthoceratite.* We would would add to these the 
astrolepis and other fish, whose strong, bony armour seem 
specially to fit them for a residence at the bottom of the 
sea, where the pressure of the water would otherwise 
occasion inconvenience. 3. Lastly. There can be no 
question that animals do become extinct in the present 
day, and why should it be thought a thing incredible that 
many species which lived in the antediluvian world have 

* ParUnson's ** Organic RWTnUnjb" yol«IIL, PreAcfr 
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long since ceased to exist ? Every one has heard of that 
remarkable bird, the Dodo, which has died oat» and 
become a member of the fossil kingdom almost before oxut 
eyes. This bird — somewhat larger than the tnrkey— 
existed in great numbers in the Mauritins and adjacent 
islands, about two centuries ago. It then formed the 
principal food of the inhabitants, but has since become 
utterly extinct. The Apterix Australia affords another^ 
and still more recent, example. " This extraordinary bird, 
of which no living individual is known, and but one stuffed 
specimen exists in Europe, appears to be on the point of 
extinction, says Dr. Mantell, if it be not already obliterated. 
The only specimen known to naturalists was figured and 
described by Dr. Shaw, and is now in the collection of 
Lord Stanley. The most active inquiries have not suc- 
ceeded in obtaining either a living or dead specimen of 
this bird, although a missionary informed me that the 
skins of the creature were still worn as ornaments by the 
New Zealand chiefs."* Erom these instances in the historic 
period, and many others which might be adduced, it is 
plain that the extinction of certain species of animals is 
continually going on. It can occasion no surprise, there- 
fore, if many creatures which lived in the early age of the 
world — especially as the state of the earth is probably 
very different from what it was before the deluge — have, 
since that period, gradually died out. 

We have thus examined into the doctrine of fossil 
remains, as taught by modem geologists. It is stated that 
each formation has its own fossil species, and that the 
same species is never found in two strata of different ages. 
In reply to this, it was conceded that in some few cases it 
is true that certain strata of the earth do contain peculiar 

* "Wonders of OeoLogy," toL I.f p. 107. 
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fossils — ^that these cases were, however, exceptions, rather 
than the rvle — and that they were only what might have 
been expected as the results of the deluge ; that the lower 
strata of the earth consisting of what formed the bed of the 
antediluvian sea would contain but few fossils^ and those 
entirely Crustacea, And as regards other formations with 
special organic remains it was probable, that often these 
would be associated with mineral compounds. 

In proof of our statement that these were exceptions to 
the general rule, and that no fixed line could be drawn 
zoologically between the different formations, we then 
brought forward several instances in which beds had recently 
been discovered contaming the peculiar fossils of both the 
secondary and tertiary series — ^thus demonstrating that the 
plants and animals of the one geological epoch were also 
aUve during the following epoch. 

The notion, that each stratum was characterized by ita 
own peculiar fossils, we found contradicted also by the 
acknowledged fact, that many Crustacea, and even reptiles, 
are found in several formations ; whilst in other cases the 
same formation contains different organic remains in 
Erance, England, and Spain. Attention was then directed 
to the fact, that the theory of organic remains was largely 
founded on negative evidence, at best a most uncertain 
foundation for argument. In fact. Sir C. Lyell, as abready 
quoted, may be said to have given the cowp de grace to 
the whole theory by stating, "We are still on the mere 
threshold of our inquiries," and " it would, therefore, be 
premature to generalize at present on the non-existence, 
or even scarcity of vertehrata, whether terrestrial or aquatic, 
at periods of high antiquity, such as the Silurian and 
Cambrian" 

Having thus attempted to answer the argument drawn 
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from the supposed distinctive character of the fossils of 
each formation, the inference that the plants and animals 
which they represented were too unlike to have been con- 
temporaneous was nullified by the admission of Professor 
Phillips, that the living fauna or flora of the earth exhibit 
equal diversities. And lastly, some explanation was offered 
of the acknowledged fact, that mai\y species of organic 
remains have no representatives in the present world. 

That in the remarks contained in this chapter, we have 
succeeded in removing al2 difficulty out of the way of this 
question, we would be the last to affirm. Still it is hoped 
that something has been done in the way of repelling the 
chief objections to the deposition of the fossiliferous 
strata by the deluge; and when it is remembered how 
small a portion of the earth's surface has been properly 
examined, every candid inquirer will, it is believed, ac- 
quiesce in the conclusion of Sir C. LyeU, that we are still 
on the mere threshold of our inquiries, and that conse- 
quently it would be premature to generalize respecting the 
non-existence, or even scarcity of any kind of organic 
remains in the various strata of the earth. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

DEPTH OF THE FOSSHJFEBOUS BOGES. 

The conclusion to which modem geologists appear to have 
come respecting the deluge of Noah is, that it could not 
have materially afiPected even the surface of the earth, 
because the rise of the waters must have been so gradual. 
Sir C. Lyell, in referring to a memoir of the deluge by the 
Rev. Dr. Fleming, says that he agrees with that writer, 
that in the narrative of Moses there aire no terms employed 
that indicate the impetuous rushing of the waters, either 
as they rose or when they retired;* and Dr. Buckland 
attributes the vast beds of gravel, clay, and sand, to some 
violent inundation, supposed by him to have afiPected the 
surface of our globe and overwhelmed its northern atmos- 
phere, rather than the compcerativehf tranquil inundation 
described in the inspired narratives. He also asserts, that 
it has been justly argued against the attempt to identify 
these two great historical and natural phenomena, that as 
the rise and fall of the waters of the Mosaic deluge are 
described to have been gradual and of short duration, they 
would have produced comparatively little change on the 
surface of the country they overflowed.^ 

In reply to such assertions, it appears to us manifest 
that the very contrary may be demonstrated from the 
actual language of Scripture. The very expressions used 

**« Principles of Geology.** t ^'BiidgewaterTreatlM." 
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by the inspired historian are, by the best Hebrew scholars, 
considered to denote an impetuons roshing forth of waters. 
It is distinctly stated that, ''the fountains of the great 
deep were broken up," and "the windows of heaven 
opened" — ^words which, whatever may be their precise 
meaning, evidently indicate the violent and impetaons 
roshing of water ; and when it is farther considered, that 
the cataracts alluded to were incessantly pouring down 
rain for a space of forty days and forty nights, the enor- 
mous quantity of water, accumulated thus in addition to that 
derived from the rise of the ocean's bed, must have 
exceeded all conception. 

It is perfectly true that Moses does not expressly state 
that vast floods of water rushed with impetuous force over 
the earth, tearing up the soil, rooting up whole forests, and 
even overwhelming the solid rocks themselves, in their 
progress. But then, he records what implies all this, and 
much more than this. He declares that, "every living 
substance was destroyed which was upon the face of the 
ground, both man and cattle, and the creeping things, and 
the fowls of the heaven." He also adds, that "all the 
high hills under the whole heaven were covered," from 
which we necessarily infer the absolute universality of the 
flood. 

What particular meaning the learned author attaches to 
the expression of " short duration," we confess we are 
altogether at a loss to conjecture. As regards the period 
of its continuance no room is left for doubt since, on this 
point, the sacred history is express, declaring that the flood 
continued to rise for one hundred and fifty days, and'that 
after it had attained its height, the same number of days 
were occupied in the retiring of the waters. The " short 
duration" then, of the author of "Bridgewater Treatise," 
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when examined, turns out to be 300 days — a period little 
short of a year! The largest floods, so far as we 6an 
learn, have seldom been known to last more than three or 
four months. By what scale, th^ Dr. Buckland measures 
the deluge of Noah, when he describes it as " of short dura- 
tion," we are perfectly unable to determine. 

The same learned author, together with most geologists 
of his school, represents the flood as being "gradual," and 
even asserts that such is the view given by the inspired 
historian. The only sense in which it can be affirmed that 
the Scripture represents the deluge as ''gradual," is that it 
was not a sudden, unforeseen, and unexpected event — and 
that it did not arrive at its maiimum height all at once, or 
very rapidly. But if he uses the word gradual in the 
usual sense, as denoting the slow and gentle manner in 
which the waters advanced upwards, then assuredly the 
Scripture affords no support whatever to the notion. 

It ia expressly stated in the sacred narrative, that the 
waters of the deluge ascended "fifteen cubits above the 
highest mountains ;" and as the highest mountains are at 
least 25,000 feet above the level of the sea, it follows that 
the average rise of the waters each day over the whole 
earth was nearly 200 feet. So that instead of the progress 
of the deluge being represented in the Scripture as 
** gradual" the swell and rush of the waters must have been 
rapid and impetuous immensely beyond anything which has 
ever been witnessed since that memorable catastrophe. 

It is thus manifest that the gradual and " comparatively 
tranquil" inundation of modem geologists has no counten- 
ance whatever from the inspired narrative. The deluge, 
in which a whole world was overwhelmed, was unquestion- 
ably a violent and impetuous flood which swept eveiything 
before it. It can occasioUvno surprise, therefore, to find 
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the results of this Tmiversal deluge conspicuous in evety 
part of the globe. 

To understand rightly the manner in which the vast 
strata of the earth were accumulated during this terrible 
inundation, it should be remembered that internal convul- 
sions were continually upheaving the solid crust of the 
globe, and thus occasioning an amount of detritus and 
ruin, of which we can scarcely form any idea. This state-, 
ment ia made not only on the authority of revelation, but 
of the geologists themselves, who all agree, that whilst the 
various rocks of the earth were in course of formation, dis- 
turbances of the most extensive character were occurring in 
the interior of the earth, by means of which earthy materials 
of various kinds were accumulated. Indeed it is no con- 
jecture, but matter of fact clear and unquestionable, that vast 
upheavings of the strata did take place at various intervals 
on a scale of magnitude which surpasses all adequate com- 
prehension; and by this means an amount of detritus and 
earthy ruin has resulted whjch is proportionably vast and 
incalculable. 

All the while these commotions of the strata were taking 
place the waters of the deluge were inundating the earth's 
surface, sometimes with wild turbulence— at other times 
more tranquilly. At the same time the bed of the sea was 
heaving up, down, and laterally — ^thus shatteiiug the solid 
frame-work of the globe, and increasing to an inconceivable 
extent the mineral degradation and ruin. Who can venture 
to set limits, then, to the amount of earthy material which 
would be thus set free, and become mixed with the. waters 
of the universal deluge ? 

Some idea of the denuding and abrading effects of the 
diluvian waters may be obtained from considering the 
effects produced by partial floods in periods of modem 
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date. A reference to some of these selected from Sir C. 
Lyell's valuable work will be of utility. 

" The valley of Bagues is one of the largest of the lateral 
embranchments of the main valley of the Ehine above the 
Lake of Geneva. Its upper portion was, in 1818, con- 
verted into a lake by the damming up of a narrow pass by 
avalanches of snow and ice, precipitated from an elevated 
glacier into the bed of the river Drance. In the winter 
season, during continued frost, scarcely any water flows in 
the bed of this river to preserve an open channel, so that 
the ice barrier remained entire until the melting of the 
snows in spring, when a lake was formed above about half 
a league in length, which finally attained in some parts a 
depth of about two hundred feet, and a width of about 
seven hundred feet. To prevent or lessen the mischief 
apprehended from the sudden bursting of the barrier, an 
artificial gallery, seven hundred feet in length, was cut 
through the ice before the waters had risen to a great 
height. When at length they accumulated and fiowed 
through this tunnel, they dissolved the ice, and thus deepened 
their channel, until nearly half of the whole contents of 
the lake were slowly drained off. But at length, on the 
approach of the hot season, the central portion of the 
remaining mass of ice gave way with a tremendous crash, 
and the residue of the lake was emptied in haK an hour. 
In the course of its descent the waters encountered several 
narrow gorges, and at each of these they rose to a great 
height and then burst with new violence into the next 
basin, sweeping along rocks, forests, houses, bridges, and 
cultivated land. Some fragments of granitic rocks of 
enormous magnitude, and which from their dimensions 
might be compared to houses, were torn out of a more 
ancient alluvion and borne down for a quarter of a mile. 

E 
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One of the fragments moved was sixty paces in circnm- 
ference. The velocity of the water in the first part of its 
course was thirty-three feet per second, which diminished 
to six feet before it reached the Lake of Geneva, where it 
arrived in six hours and a half, the distance being forty- 
five miles. 

"This flood left behind it on the plains of Martigny 
thousands of trees torn up by the roots, together with the 
ruins of buildings. Some of the houses in that town 
were filled with mud up to the second story. After expand- 
ing in the plain of Martigny, it entered the Rhone, and did 
no further damage."* 

Another example is offered in the floods of Scotland 
so recently as 1829. These extended simultaneously and 
with equal violence over a considerable portion of the 
north-east of Scotland. Sir T. Lauder states that the 
united line of the different rivers which were flooded could 
not be less than horn 500 to 600 miles in length ; and that 
the whole of their courses were marked by the destruction 
of bridges, roads, crops, and buildings. He has recorded 
the destruction of thirty-eight bridges, and the entire 
obliteration oj a great number of farms and hamlets. On the 
Naime a fragment of sandstone fourteen feet long by 
three feet wide, and one foot thick, was carried about 200 
yards down the river. Some new ravines were formed on 
the sides of mountains where no streams had previously 
flowed, and ancient river channels which had never been 
filled from time immemorial, gave passage to a copious 
flood. The bridge over the Dee at Ballatu, which consisted 
of five arches, having upon the whole a waterway of two 
hundred and sixty feet, and built of granite, was swept 
away, and the whole of its masonry disappeared in the 

« " Principles of Qeology." Sixth Edition. Vol. L, p. 363. 
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river. The river Don, says Mr. Farqhnarson, in his 
accoont of the inundation, has, upon my own premises, 
forced a mass of four or five hundred tons of stone, many 
of them two or three hundred pounds weight, up an inclined 
plane rising six feet in eight or ten yards — and left them 
in a rectangular head about three feet deep, on flat 
ground. 

In reference to the accumulations of organic remains in 
many of the strata of the earth, considered as an argument 
against their deposition by the deluge, we think this phe- 
nomenon is amply accounted for by the amazing fecundity 
of the primeval world, favoured as it doubtless was by 
perpetual spring, and influenced by the still recent blessing 
of the Almighty Creator, addressed to certain classes of 
living things. ** Be fruitful and mulUphf, and fill the 
waters in the seas," &c. There can be little question that 
the fecundity of the earth previous to the deluge vastly 
exceeded anything witnessed since the period of that 
fearful catastrophe. 

Many of the fossiliferous strata were doubtless formed 
previous to the flood, as already observed ; nor is it by any 
means necessary that many thousands or tens of thousands 
of years should be required for the process. "The 
immense number. of shells," says Professor Phillips, "occa- 
sionally buried in a rock, is sometimes appealed to as a 
proof of the length of time consumed in its production ; 
but this is a very unsatisfactory argument. Those who 
have witnessed the amazing increase of cyclas rivola in the 
canal near Leeds, or of uniones and anodontes in many 
sluggish rivers near the tideway, or have walked among 
the numerous shells on the coast of Ayrshire, or the 
crowds of iellina thrown upon the Filey sands by a single 
tide, will not permit to geologists the use of such a fallacious 
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inference. This immense abundance of fossils is often a 
local phenomenon in the rocks, and one which when better 
understood, will aid materially our conceptions as to the 
causes which were concerned in its accumulation.''* 

In conclusion we add, that many readers fall into a 
serious error in reading the statements of geological 
writers respecting the depth of the strata of the earth. 
The present estimate of the thickness of the fossiliferous 
strata is 94!,000 feet, or about seventeen miles ; and the 
unscientific reader is apt to suppose that this calculation 
denotes that the various formations of limestone, lias, 
sandstone, &c., are actually heaped up, one on another, to 
that thickness. Nothing, however, can be farther from the 
truth. The following extract from an able writer on 
geology will set the reader right on this point : — 

" I must again caution the reader against considering it 
necessary to suppose, even for a moment, that there is in 
any one part of the earth's crust this thickness of sedimen- 
tary rock (seventeen miles), or even the half or a quarts 
of it."* Hence the proper depth of strata to be ac- 
counted for is between three and four miles only. 

» "Iklanual of Geology/' p. 621. 
t "Jakes* Physical Geology," p. 829. London, 1853. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Although geology is confessedly yet in its infancy — 
although it matters only a feeble and inarticulate language 
— although its professors are notoriously at variance as to 
its fundamental positions, yet it has ventured to set itself 
in opposition to the declarations of the Scriptures of truth. 
Diverse theories concerning the past history of our globe 
swarm every season and buzz like ephemera for a time, 
until they perish before a fresh generation of their kind. 
Various as these speculations are, however, they agree in 
one particular ; they completely ignore, and set at naught, 
the revelation which it has pleased the Creator himself to 
give us, respecting ** the generations of the heavens and of 
the earth when they were created." (Gen. ii. 4.) 

This is strange, and stranger still, geology is believed, 
and revelation is rejected : or if not positively rejected, its 
plainest statements are so twisted and tortured by learned 
critics that they are made to harmonize with whichever 
theory happens to be for the nonce in most favour with 
geological savans. And such is the interest and enthusiasm 
created by this new-bom science — such the ability, and 
eloquence, and eminence of its professors, that in the pre- 
sent age of rationalism and fidse philosophy, the great 
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majority of mtelligent and pions people now ridicule the 
idea that the Adamic creation recorded by Moses did really 
take place '* in the beginning ;" and triumphantly refer to 
thealle ged proofs of successive " periods of destruction and 
re-construction" which the various strata of the earth 
disclose. 

In such a posture of afiPairs the present writer has ven- 
tured^ in the foregoing pages, to combat the doctrines of 
modem geology, on the ground of their hostility; not to the 
statements of Scripture, but to reason and common sense. 
Whatever may be the right interpretation of the first 
chapter of Grenesis, candid and intelligent men will hesitate 
to endorse the teachings of this infant-science when they 
discover the monstrous contradictions with which it 
abounds. If it be true, as we have alleged, and which 
geologists universally allow, that the ancient strata of the 
earth are "very nearly level," (Phillips) how is it possible 
that they could have emerged from the ocean P Had such 
been the case, the sea would have scooped out vast channels 
for itself as it rushed off the newly-formed land, and we 
should find the surface of each formation diversified with 
hills and dales, mountains and valleys, just as the present 
world is. As century after century rolled on, rains and 
floods would have produced somewhat similar effects, and 
amongst the results of geological research in the rocks of 
the ancient earth would be reckoned vast gorges, and 
lengthened river channels. No one can pretend that any 
such phenomena as these have ever presented themselves 
to a geologist's eye. Their indefatigable labours have 
filled their cabinets with fossil impressions of the feet of 
animals, and even of rain drops in abundance, but in no 
part of the lower strata have they met with excavations 
produced by currents of water, or the beds of ancient 
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rivers. These appearances are exclusiyely confined to the 
present surface of the globe, which we know from the 
testimony of revelation, did emerge from the waters of the 
deluge. Until some conceivable mode of accounting for 
this contrast between the upper and lower strata of the 
earth is suggested, we take leave to reject the theory of 
modem geology, that each of the lower formations has 
in succession emerged from the bed of the ocean, and pre- 
viously constituted for untold ages the surface of a habit- 
able globe. 

We conclude, then, that the various formations of the 
earth, instead of being the remains of so many successive 
worlds, are the results of that tremendous revolution of 
which our globe was the scene in the time of Noah, 
*' whereby the world that then was, being overflowed with 
water, perished." (2 Pet. iii. 6.) 

A striking confirmation of this argument is found in 
another fact which appears to have been overlooked by 
geological theorists. The fact to which we refer is the 
universal transition, or gradual passing from one sedi- 
mentary deposit to another, as seen at the point of contact. 
According to the theories of modem geology, we shoidd 
expect that a clear and distinct outline chould be pre- 
ceptible between each successive formation of the globe. 
During lengthened periods, we are told, the strata existed in 
the form of dry lands and supported a rich vegetation, and, in 
many instances, numerous land animals : when at length each 
stratum, in its turn, became the bed of the sea and received 
a new deposit, the separation at the point of junction 
would be clear and well defined. So far is this from being 
the case, that the actual junctions of almost all the sedi- 
mentary strata display so gradual, and often imperceptible. 
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a transition from one species of rock to another, that no 
reasonable doabt can exist of the unintermpted depo- 
sition of the whole series. From the highest and most 
recent of the Tertiary series, down to the primitiye granite, 
wc find no place in the section where we can panse and 
say, " This was once the former surface of a dry land.** 
The points of contact all denote that the surface of the 
lower bed was yet soft and moisi, when the materials which 
constitute the upper bed were loosely deposited upon it. 

The author of an original work on the deluge, has some 
valuable remarks on this subject.* ''These insensible 
transitions," he says, "between these secondary rocks 
were first pointed out to me by an eminent professor of 
geology at Paris, during an examination under his guidance, 
of the Tertiary strata of the Paris basin. In the course of 
an agreeable and most instructive excursion, in the environs 
of that city, we visited various points well known to his 
experience, where the facts, at the point of contact, are so 
striking and simple, that he had long been opposed to the 
theory of Cuvier and others, who conceived the strata of 
that celebrated basin to have been deposited at various 
wide intervals of time, and this chiefly on account of the 
variety of fossil remains which are embedded in them, 
without any regard to the facts exhibited hy the sedimen- 
tary deposits themselves^ which plainly bespeak a different 
mode of origin. Since my attention was thus called to 
this most important point in the sedimentary deposits of 
the earth's surface, I have had ample opportunities, both in 
Britain and on the continent of France and Germany, of 
inspecting the junctions of almost all the formations, and 

* Fairholme on the <* Mosaic Delnge." Londoiif 1837. 
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I feel persuaded, that there is no fact more clear in geology 
than this, viz., that the upper swface of ctlmoH every forma- 
tion was yet soft and moist when the superincumbent sediments 
were deposited upon it. This was clearly the fact in the 
case of all the Tertiary strata aronnd Paris ; and the same 
may be seen in the Isle of Wight, and in the south-eastern 
cliffs of England. Many similar junctions may be seen on 
the eastern coast of England in the secondary strata below 
the chu Jk, (p. 396). In complete accordance with this fact 
we find similar proofs of uninterrupted deposition in the 
junctions of all the individual strata of each formation or 
group. These strata vary from one inch, or even less, 
to four or five feet, or more, in thickness. On raising a 
bed of sand or limestone in the quarry we almost always 
find corresponding inequalities, which plainly bespeak the 
softness of the lower bed, and the yet greater softness of 
the upper one, at the period of their deposition. The 
marks of water-ripple are very frequent and are often as 
distinct as on the present sea-shore at the ebb of tide." 

It will be allowed, then, by all candid and unprejudiced 
readers, we think, that this fact of the universal transition, 
or passing one sedimentary deposit to another, constitutes 
an additional argument in favour of the doctrine, that the 
various strata of the earth were deposited about the same 
time, and constitute the result of that vast cataclysm 
termed the deluge of Noah. A further confirmation of 
this view is afforded by a consideration of the relative 
thicknesses of the three leading classes of strata — ^primary, 
secondary, and tertiary. For it is found that these various 
divisions of the rocks of the earth rapidly diminish in 
bulk, just as we should expect would be the fact in 
the case of some tremendous revolution. The annexed 
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diagram from Phillips represents the relative thicknesses of 
the three great series of rocks. 



Upper or Tertiary Strata. 



Middle or Secondary Strata. 



Ijower or Prlmaiy Strata. 



Every one must see at a glance, that this represents 
exactly the state of things which we might expect if the 
strata of the earth were the result of that tremendous con- 
vulsion of our globe which occasioned the Noachian deluge ; 
whilst modem geology does not pretend to offer any solu- 
tion of it. For the displacement of earthy mat^ial in 
the early stages of that catastrophe, when the antediluvian 
continents were shattered, and the ocean-bed elevated, must 
have been inconceivably great ; but as the deluge advanced 
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towards its termination a more tranquil state of things 
must have ensued, and the deposits, consequently, became 
less and less. 

A further argument against the opinion of modem 
geologists, that the earth's strata represent the ruins of 
various successiye creations, removed by long periods from 
one another, is derived, as we have seen, from the absence 
of alluvial soil, river-beds, and forests in sUu, If the 
Silurian rocks, the Carboniferous rocks, &c., once consti- 
tuted the surface of habitable worlds, where are the rich 
soils, the forests, and river-channels which once existed 
there? We know that a luxuriant vegetation adorned 
those worlds — ^where are the soils that nourished them P 
We know that forests of immense extent flourished during 
those periods — ^has none been overwhelmed or covered up 
in situ ? We know that rain formed then a part of the 
economy of nature, for impressions of rain-drops are fre- 
quently found in the sandstone of those periods — ^where 
then are the river-beds through which the water flowed 
back to the sea P To these questions no reply can be given. 
An echo answers — ^where P 

Such are some of the difficulties in the way of modem 
geological theories — difficulties so great that in our judg- 
ment they are perfectly insurmountable. We have put 
them, indeed, to some of the most eminent geological 
savans of the present day, and could obtain no explanation. 
Nor are thest the only contradictions which this science 
presesii. As we have already stated, the strata of the 
earth not only are destitute of any of those features of a 
habitable world which we might naturally expect some- 
times to meet with, but they often — ^very often, present 
phenomena which are positively inconsistent with the 
geological theory that they were deposited slowly and 
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after long intervals. Aji proofs, we adduced instances of 
fossil trees standing sometimes erect, and sometimes in a 
sloping position, and piercing through successive beds of 
strata — facts altogether inconsistent with the extravagant 
chronologies with which geologists have amused the world. 
Equally fatal to such an opinion is the argument derived 
from the condition in which the fossil remains of organized 
beings are constantly found. Vegetables, plants, and 
trees, as well as animab of various kinds, are continually 
found in a state of such perfect preservation as to leave 
not the shadow of a doubt that the strata of the earth, as 
a common, if not a general occurrence, were deposited with 
the utmost possible rapidity, instead of being the slow 
growth of centuries. 

The above remarks refer exclusively to the formation of the 
various strata of the globe. We have still to notice the theo- 
ries of geologists respecting the late creation of birds and 
mammalia, and the very recent creation of the human race. 

In the chapter on " Hypothesis of Negation," we have 
attempted to prove that the premises from which men of 
science have inferred that zoophytes, fishes, and reptiles, 
tenanted this globe for ages, before any higher order of 
creatures existed, are far from justifying the conclusion. 
The non-existence, or rather non-discovery, of fossil re- 
mains of any genus or species of animals up to the present 
period is a most unphilosophical basis on which to build 
the hypothesis of the non-existence of animals. The table 
of Sir C. Lyell (quoted p. 74), showing the gradual pro- 
gress made by geologists in tracing quadrupeds, birds^ 
fishes, and reptiles to rocks of higher antiquity, ought to 
have taught writers on the science the absurdity of such 
generalizations. But the most convincing argument we 
know against these reckless speculations is that derived 
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from the footprints of animals. The cabinets of geolo^ts 
abound with fossil impressions of the footsteps of birds 
and quadrupeds in rocks which we are told were deposited 
ages upon ages before any of the rocks existed in which 
their fossil remains have been found. Yet with this fact 
before our eyes, geologists of the highest rank have the 
assurance to tell us that the non-existence of the fossil 
remains of any order of organized beings in any series of 
strata is to be considered as a presumptive proof that 
they had not come into existence prior to the deposition of 
the rocks ia question. To the honour of one distinguished 
geological writer, however, it may be mentioned that he 
has candidly admitted the absurdity of such reasoning as 
that which forms the staple of most treatises on the 
science. " So little credit," says Mr. Jukes, " do I per- 
sonally attach to negative evidence in the matter of organic 
remains, that, to take up extreme ground at once, / hold 
myself perfectly prepared, if I live long enough, to hear of 
the discovery of the Silurian mammaUy and of course of 
all those of the more recent periods*^* 

The doctrine thus hazarded by one of the most practical, 
and in other respects, orthodox geologists of the present 
day, will doubtless be regarded as "extreme" by his 
associates ; but we are prepared to assert one still more 
" extreme." We hold it as one of the plainest facts of the 
science of geology, that the human race walked this globe 
prior to the formation of rocks which are termed primary 
or palffiozoic. We do not make this statement on any 
hypothetical grounds, but simply on the ground of testi- 
mony of numerous fossil remains of our species. 

In proof that geologists are altogether at fault as to the 

* "Popular Physical Geology,** by J. T. Jukes, F.G.S., and President 
of the Dublin Geological Society, p. 205. Beeve: Lpndoo, 1853. 
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theory of the recent creation of man, we have detailed at 
considerable length various discoveries of human remains 
in rocks of the Tertiary, Secondary, and even the Primary 
series. These discoveries are so clear and incontrovertibla 
that impartial inquirers after truth are amazed at the 
obstinacy with which geologists persist in shutting their 
eyes to the real facts of the case. The world affords no 
parallel to such conduct unless, perhaps, that of the Church 
of Eome in reference to the discoveries of Galileo. 

First, there is the fact of the repeated discovery of 
human remains in ossiferous caves of the earth, mixed up 
with those of extinct pachydermata and camivora. Such 
is the force of the evidence arising from this collection of 
facts, that even Professor Phillips, whilst declining to 
hazard a definite conclusion on the antiquity of these 
human remains, says, ''These arguments should not be 
sKghted, for they would probably not have been resisted 
in any case of the mixture of quadrupedal remains."* 
Then we have the equally undoubted fact of the 
repeated discovery of bones of men embedded in various 
strata of the earth. The fossil skeleton from Guada- 
loupe, now in the British Museum, is one of the most 
striking instances. Geologists have of course attempted 
to question the antiquity of the rock in which it was 
found, just as Sir C. Lyell informs us they did in the 
case of the Stonesfield mammalia (see p. 75). But there 
can be no reasonable doubt, judging from the appearance 
of the stone and its other fossil contents — shells, 
corals, and parts of a fish — that it is a limestone of the 
Secondary series. A still more unequivocal example is 
afforded by the skeletons discovered in BraziL Hundreds 
of human skeletons were there dug out of the solid lime- 

• '^Manoal of Oeologj 
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stone, 83 Sir C. Lyell infonns us, and in a locality which 
precludes the possibility of its being a modem concretion 
as is pretended in the case of the rock at Goadalonpe. 
These, be it remembered, are only a selection of the exam- 
ples of the discovery of human remains in ancient strata 
of the earth. Is it not extraordinary, then, that in the 
face of such incontestible proofs, geologists will persist in 
asserting the recent creation of man, compared with the 
other animal creatures ? 

We have reserved to the last our argument from the 
fossil footsteps of human beings, because on some account 
it is the most convincing of any. As already mentioned, 
there exist, or did exist, some few years ago, the foot- 
prints of two human feet in a quarry of the Old Red 
Sandstone near St. Louis, in the United States of America. 
Is it possible to explain away this most remarkable phe- 
nomenon P Can any of our readers suggest any conceiv- 
able reason why this fact should not be considered decisive 
of the question, as to the existence of man during the depo- 
sition of the ancient rocks of the earth ? It cannot be 
said that the %ures were cut in the rock by human art ; 
for Dr. Mantell says the execution is so perfect as to 
render this supposition incredible. It cannot be said thai 
the rock is of modem origin, for it lies undemeath the 
Carboniferous limestone, in the middle of the paleozoic or 
most ancient rocks of the earth, as may be seen by a glance 
at the following rough sketch of the position where it 
was found, taken from Lyell's map. In fact, no objection 
whatever that we can conceive, lies against the admission of 
this phenomenon as an undoubted proof of the existence of 
man prior to the formation of the Old Bed Sandstone ; and 
therefore, we may confidently presume, before the formation 
of the whole of the fossiliferous strata. 
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It ma; be considered bj some tlut a aingle phenomenon 
of tbia kind Btandiiig alone, am hardl? be oousidcied of 
Eufficient wei^t to overtom the oonclusiona of men of 




high attainmenta; but to any of our readers who think 
thus, we aubmit the following two conaideiations : — 

lat' The impreaBiona of human feet in the Old Bad 
Sandstone of St. Loiiis is only one of a seriea of dis- 
coveries of homan fossils in various strata of the earth 
which we have adduced in the foregoing pages, and there- 
fore can hardlj be said to stand abne. Snd. One 
actual fact, such as the discover; at St. Louis, if it be on^ 
undeniable and indisputable, b just as good as a hnndied; 
for this plain reason, that it b just as impossible for the 
imprints of human feet to be produced on the utnd in one 
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instance before man was created, as in a hundred. To put 
a parallel case — Suppose an ancient chest of coins and 
other antiquities had been discovered buried beneath the 
ground. Suppose further, that the unanimous opinion of 
all the antiquaries of Great Britain was in favour of the 
chest having been deposited by the Eomans during their 
occupation of this island. At length a small coin bearing 
the image and superscription of one of our Edwards or 
Henrys is found in an obscure comer. Would not this 
one single fact settle the question of the antiquity of the 
chest just as well as if some dozens of coins of the same 
date were found ? Assuredly it would. And so we do 
not hesitate to assert that this fact of the impression of 
human feet in the Old Eed Sandstone of America settles 
the question of the alleged recent creation of man upon 
the earth. 

In conclusion we will add a word or two respecting the 
Noachian deluge. Of late years it has been the fashion to 
deny the imiversality of that extraordinary catastrophe, and 
to represent it as probably confined to a certain part of Cen- 
tral Asia. This is also the opinion advocated in the *' Tes- 
timony of the Eocks." We should like to put a question 
or two to the advocates of this novel hypothesis. 1st. 
Can they inform us how it is possible to describe a 
universal deluge in stronger, more general, and more 
unequivocal language than that used by the inspired writer 
in the Book of Genesis ? The opponents of the universal 
extent of this deluge have shown great ingenuity and 
industry in bringing forward passages of Scripture in which 
the words, "all," "every," &c., are to be taken in a 
restricted sense — ^but will they favour us with any descrip- 
tion of a really universal flood which shall not be liable 
to the same objections ? We venture to say the thing is im- 

L 
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possible. No conceivable mode of describing a ddage whidi 
embraced the wide world in its range can be imagined, to 
wliich hostile critics would not make predsely similar ex- 
ceptioud to those which have been brought of late yean 
against the Mosaic narrative. 

2nd. If the deluge of Noah was only a partial 
inundation, where was the necessity of preserving birds P 
We read that Noah was commanded to take to him "Of 
fowls of the air by sevens, the male and the female, to 
keep seed alive upon the face of all the earth." This was 
assuredly a work of supererogation, unless the deluge was 
absolutely universal. It is impossible to conceive of any 
inundation confined to a part of a continent like Asia, in 
which it would not be an easy matter for most, we may say all, 
species of birds to escape to the neighbouring country and 
be safe. The notion is altogether too wild and absurd to. 
be entertained for a moment. 

And even as regards man himself. Can our readers 
imagine a flood so gradual in its progress as the deluge — 
confined, too, to a central part of Asia, densely peopled 
with human beings, from which not a single man, woman, 
or child succeeded in escaping ? The flood evidently was 
fort days in reaching its maximum. What were the 
millions of mankind doing all this while ? Did they sit 
down with folded arms, and quietly resign themselves to 
their fate ? Eather was not the utmost strength of the 
" giants" who lived in those days (Gren. vi. 4), put forth 
to gain the mountains, and thus overpass the barriers 
which modem critics suppose separated the devoted tract 
from the world outside P We venture to say, that a scheme 
more unphilosophical, more wild, more full of contradic- 
tions and absurdities than that which supposes the 
Noachian deluge to have been partial was never broached. 
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The " Testimony of the Rocks," it is true, represents 
the various species of animals as far, very far, too great to 
be accommodated in the ark of Noah. And if each of 
the species at present existing in the earth was included 
in the command of God, this is undoubtedly true. But the 
readers of that work should remember that naturalists are 
entirely ignorant in how many cases the various species of 
animals which at present diversify the globe are descended 
from a single type. And it is allowed by all, or nearly all 
writers on Natural History, that the endlessly diversified 
species of dogs, from the noble Newfoundland dog to the 
French poodle, are all the descendants of the common 
sheep dog. Apply this principle to other kinds of quad- 
rupeds, and what will then become of Mr. Miller's sixteen 
hundred and fifty-eight species ? 
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